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j™y  place  on  die  front  seat,  and  in  a  mo* 
jtnentl  took  her  station.  In  a  minute  or 
two  my  beautiful  neighbour  taking  udvan* 
tuge  of  her  husband's  eye  being  turned, 
pulled  off  a  glove  to  re-adjust  her  comb, 
and  suffered  her  cashemere  to  fall  off  one 
shoulder,  which  she  gathered  round  uo* 
der  the  arm ;  and  the  husband  being  onthe 
other  side  could  not  observe  the  fact,  so 
that  the  glove  and  the  shawl  remained  off 
during  the  rest  of  the  performance,  1  had 
not  an  eye  to  the  stage.  On  rising  to  de* 
part,  the  husband  said,  “  Perhaps  I  have  a 
little  chagrined  you,  my  dear,  your  robs 
is  so  beautiful — but  your  health  is  every 
thing.”  “Oh!  I  have  given  you  pleasure, 
she  replied,  “and  that  is  every  thing  to  me.’* 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  PARISIAN  COQUETTE. 

From  a  French  G<  setts. 

I  went  with  a  friend  to  the  new  opera; 
we  had  scarcely  taken  our  places  in  front 
of  the  Amphitheatre,  when  a  beautiful  ele¬ 
gante,  accompanied  by  an  elderly  cavalier 
who  it  was  easy  to  see  was  her  husband, 
took  the  second  row,  (by  the  by,  Englkh 
gentlemen  would  have  yielded  to  the  lady 
und  her  husband  the  front  seat.)  The  lady 
was  beautiful,  her  tourneure  distinguished, 
her  toilette  elegant,  and  an  air  of  languish¬ 
ing  candour  and  enchanting  amenity,  struck 
every  spectator.  The  heat  induced  her  to 
take  off  her  hat,  and  we  discovered  the  most 
supeib  comb  of  polished  steel  terminating 
in  points  of  diamonds.  Presently,  a  buckle 
ol  hair  escaping  from  the  comb,  obliged  her 
to  take  off  a  glove,  and  left  us  to  admire  a 
hand  and  arm  of  the  most  polished  symme¬ 
try,  and  of  the  most  healthful  freshness, 
enriched  with  precious  rings  and  bracelets. 

The  arm  was  exposed  to  the  shoulder.  It 
no  doubt  cost  her  some  pains  to  conceal  for 
a  time  her  finely  turned  neck,  but  it  was 
necessary  that  her  rich  cashemere  should 
produce  this  effect.  At  length,  however, 
the  cashemere  dropped,  and  discovered  the 
finest  shoulders  in  the  world,  and  a  bosom 
the  most  seductive.  Neither  my  compa¬ 
nion  nor  I  could  avoid  from  time  to  time, 
in  audible  whispers,  to  praise  short  sleeves, 
naked  shoulders,  and  ornamented  necks — 
compliments  which  did  not  escape  the  at-l 
itention  ol  the  lady  and  her  husband.  The 
latter,  perhaps,  found  the  air,  from  the  oc¬ 
casional  opening  of  the  door,  a  little  too 
keen*  and  be  said  with  great  sweetness, 

“  Ma  bonne  Amie,  I  entreat  you  to  draw 
on  your  shawl  and  your  gloves.”  “  I  as¬ 
sure  you,”  she  said  in  return,  “I  do  not 
feet  tlifc  air  from  the  door;  but  yet  I  thank 
you  for  your  attention,  and  I  will  instantly 
give  you  a  proof  of  it,  my  love.”  And  in 
less  than  a  minute  we  could  see  nothing. 

[Happily  for  me,  a  little  old  lady  was  placed 
by  the  ride  of  the  cl<jgtintcv  I  offered  her 
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it  is  the  home  I  have  promised  to  bring  you 
to,  and  you  are  the  Countess  of  Exeter!” 
It  is  said  the  shock  of  this  discovery  was 
too  much  for  this  young  creature,  and  that 
she  never  recovered  it.  It  was  a  sensation 
worth  dying  for.  Ye  Thousand  and  One 
Tales  of  the  Arabian  Wight's  Entertain¬ 
ment!  hide  your  diminished  heads  !  I  ne¬ 
ver  wished  to  have  been  a  lord  but  when  I 
think  of  this  story. 


A  PRETTY  STORY. 

The  late  Earl  of  Exeter  had  been  divorc¬ 
ed  from  his  first  wife,  a  woman  of  fashion, 
and  of  somewhat  more  gaiety  of  manners 
than  “  lords  who  love  their  ladies  like.” — 
lie  determined  to  seek  out  a  second  wife 
in  a  humbler  sphere  of  life,  and  that  it 
should  be  one  who  having  no  knowledge  of 
his  rank,  should  love  him  for  himself  alone. 

For  this  purpose,  he  went  and  settled  incog¬ 
nito  (under  the  name  of  Mr.  Jones)  at 
Hordnet,  an  obscure  village  in  Shropshire. 

He  made  overtures  to  one  or  two  damsels 
in  the  neighborhood,  but  they  were  too 
knowing  to  be  taken  in  by  him.  His  man¬ 
ners  were  not  boorish,  Ids  mode  of  life  was 
retired,  it  was  too  odd  how  he  got  his  live¬ 
lihood,  and  at  last,  he  began  to  be  taken 
for  a  highwayman.  In  this  dilemma  he 
turned  to  Miss  Hoggins,  the  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  small  farmer,  at  whose  house  he 
lodged.  Miss  Hoggins,  it  might  seem,  had 
not  been  used  to  rdmp  with  the  clowns  : 
there  was  something  in  the  manners  of 
their  quiet,  but  eccentric  guest,  that  she 
liked.  As  he  found  that  he  had  inspired 
her  with  that  kind  of  regard  which  he  wish¬ 
ed  for,  he  made  honorable  proposals  to  her, 
and  at  the  end  of  some  months,  they  were 
married,  without  his  letting  her  knew  who 
he  was.  They  set  of  in  a^post-chaise  from 
his  father’s  house,  and  travelled  across  the 
country.  In  this  manner,  they  arrived  at 
Stamford,  and  passed  through  the  town 
without  stopping  till  they  came  to  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Burleigh-Park,  which  is  on  the 
outside  of  it.  The  gates  flew  open,  the 
I  chaise  entered,  and  drove  down  the  long 
avenue  of  trees  that  leads  up  to  the  front 
of  this  fine  old  mansion.— As  they  drew 
!  nearer  to  it,  and  she  seemed  a  little  sur- 
j  prised  where  they  were  going,  he  said, 

1“  Well,  »y  dear,  this  is  JBurlcigh-House, 
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Anecdotes, 

Epitaphs,  Epigrams  and  Whims, 

ORIGINAL  AND  SELECTED* 

By  a  Correspondent. 

Jjt peasant  who  was  hawking  through  Florence 
a  load  of  firewood,  often  exclaimed,  as  he  went 
along*  •*  Take  care — take  care  /” — a  surly  citizen 
who  would  not  stand  out  of  the  wav,  struck 
against  him,  and  tore  his  cloak.  Immediately  he 
hurried  the  peasant  before  a  magistrate,  who  hav. 
iug  heard  the  sufferer’s  complaint,  asked  the  pea¬ 
sant  if  it  was  true  ;  to  which  he  made  no  reply. — 
i  hen  turning*  to  the  plaintiff,  he  said,  w  In  what 
manner  do  you  wish  1  should  punish  this  dumb 
man  ?”  44  This  dumb  man  !  he  is  not  dumb,  (re¬ 
plied  the  citizen,)  for  only  a  little  while  ago  he 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  take  care ,  take  care.*9  “If 
you  had  observed  that  caution,  (said  the  magis. 
trate,)  your  cloak  would  not  have  been  torn.” 

Barrymore  happening  to  come  late  to  the  thea¬ 
tre  one  evening,  and  having  to  dress  for  his  part, 
was  driven  to  the  last  moment,  when,  to  heighthen 
his  perplexity,  tl»e  key  of  his  drawer  was  missing. 
u  D — n  it.”  savs  lie,  *4 1  must  have  swallowed  it.” 

“  Never  mind.’’  replied  Bannister  coolly,  “if  you 
have  swallowed  the  key — it  will  serve  to  open 
/ our  chest.” 

Mr.  Whitely,  manager  of  a  country  theatre, 
having  constantly  an  eve  to  his  interest,  one  eve¬ 
ning  during  the  performance  of  Richard  III.  gave 
a  tolerable  proof  of  that  being  his  leading  princi¬ 
ple.  Representing  the  crook’d  back’d  Ivrant,  he 
exclaimed,  44  Hence,  babbling  dream*!  you  threat¬ 
en  here  in  vain — Conscience  avaunt  — “  That 
roan  in  the  brown  wit**  there  has  got  into  the  pit 
without  paying  ” — 44  Richard’s  himself  again  ” 

A  conceited  colonel  in  the  Cavaf  y  lately  com¬ 
plained  that  from  the  ignorance  of  lus  officers,  he 
was  obliged  to  do  the  whole  duty  of  the  regiment  ; 

“  I  am,  (said  be)  my  own  captain,  mv  own  cornet*’ 

— and  vnur  own  trumpeter  /”  said  a  witty  lady. 
Httort  Courteous— given  by  Mr.  Kemble ,  v:hen  at 
York,  to  a  grocer .  who  had  persearted  him. 
Nipweight,  a  grocer  of  the  chosen  few. 

At  night,  from  shop  and  worldly  cares  withdrew; 
And  having  for  his  soul’s  edification, 

Por’d  o’er  a  chapter  of  the  Revelation — 
lie  shut  the  hook,  unspectaclcd  his  nose. 

And  calling  his  apprentice  as  he  rose, 

“Have  you  the  Currants  treacled  well,  good  John  ?M 

Si**”— j «  Tobacco  wet  14 ’Tis  done” — 

*  The  Sugar  flour’d  41  It  is” — “  Then  come 
up  stairs, 

And  lik-  good  Christians,  let  Gs  go  to  prayers !” 

Extempore. — A  gentleman,  painfully  affected 
with  the  gout,  during  an  intermission  of  his  tor¬ 
ture  struck  off  the  following  pleasant  impromptu  : 
When  Satan  of  old  was  permitted  to  worry, 

TV.  nn<l  liiMi-Ot  Jot> - pUtlCTH  [OUT  y 

Old  Nick  was  a  fool — or  too  much  in  a  hurry. 

Ware  wine,  h»’d  have  giv'n  him  a  touch  of  the  gout. 

Epitaph  on  IF  E .  a  blacknnith. 

Hammer  and  anvil  ceas’d  at  once  to  sound, 

Wh*-n  cruel  Death  brought  Vulcan  to  the  ground ; 
No  vice  hail  he  but  \vh  »t  held  iron  fast, 

For  he  adhered  to  Virtue  to  the  last. 

Great  Jte^enge. 

A  gentleman  whose  spouse  vas  sick. 

Happening,  by  some  unlucky  trick* 

Old  doctor-  Radcliffe  to  affront. 

The  quack  grew  hot  upon’t, 

$wore  he  would  raak^  him  an  example 
Of  great  revenge,  severe  and  ample. 

Then  to  embiflt-r  all  his  life. 

Doubled  his  care  and  cured  his  wife. 
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THE  ADVENTURES  OE  AN  AUTHOR. 

|  “  Thereby  k  ngs  a  tale  ;  I'll  tell  it.”— G.  Coleman. 

It  was  afa  iut  four  years  ago,  on  a  dark,  gloomy 
day  in  December,  that  I  was  first  attacked  with 
that  trouble-mme  disease,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  “  scribbling  itch”— It’  is .scarcely  ne- 
cessary  in  this  enlightened  age,  to  inform  thee, 
gentle,  reader,  of  the  symptoms,  as  thou  art 
doubtless  acquainted  with  them  already;  for  few 
mortals  perform  their  peregrinations  through  this 
world  without  feeling,  at  seasons,  a  great  desire 
to  communicate  to  their  fellow  travellers,  counsel 
:  or  advice  upon  some  favourite  topic. 

In  the  days  of  the  fathers,  this  distressing  feel¬ 
ing  was  not’unfrequeiitly  relieved  by  the  publics- 
I  cation  of  a  folio,  or  two  or  three  quarto  volumes 
j  — some  of  which  preserved  from  the  fangs  of  the 
gmcers  and  trunkmakers,  still  serve  to  fill  the 
I  shelves  of  learned  and  curious  gentlemen.  But 
after  a  lapse  of  years  it  was  discovered  that  these 
j  ponderous  tomes,  were  not  well  calculated  to  dif¬ 
fuse  light  and  knowledge  among  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  men ;  seeing  that  few  could  spare 
money  to  buy,  or  leisure  to  peruse,  such  volumi¬ 
nous  productions  But  in  our  glorious  day,  all 
obstacles  of  this  nature  are  entirelv  removed — 
Weekly.  Monthly,  Quarterly  Magazines,  and  daily 
Newspapers  without  number,  are  combining  to 
spread  information  and  amusement  to  the  pilgrims 
through  this  “  vain  and  transitory  world,”  and  like 
the  obliging  weather-cods  of  New- Amsterdam,  al¬ 
low  every  man  “  a  wind  to  his  own  liking” — an  in¬ 
sight  into  the  mighty  workings  of  this  “  nether 
.  world,”  in  a  style  and  manner  adapted  to  his 
means  and  capacity. — Now  what  can  he  more  na¬ 
tural  than  that  we  should  occasionally  feel  disposed 
to  cast  otir  mite  into  some  of  these  ‘  literary  trea¬ 
sures,”  and  see  our  lucubrations  gracing  a  column 
in  “ small  pica”  with  a  fictitious  signature  at  the 
bottom — and  then  to  bear  the  various  comments 
made  upon  them  (if  they  should  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  attract  any  notice  at  all,)  affords  infinite  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  the  Tyro,  who  can  scarce  refrain  from  dis- 
clo-ing  his  momentous  secret,  and  informing  his 
particular  friends ,  that  he  is  in  fact  the  author  — 
Thus  it  is  that  obliging  editors  are  enabled  to  fur¬ 
nish  tis  with  such  a  variety  of  matte- — the  produ"- 
tirm  of  nuts ds,  fledg’d  and  unfledg'd — -essays  and  dis¬ 
quisitions,  long  and  short — from  an  erudite  "  en¬ 
quiry  into  the  causes  of  yellow  fiver”  down  to  the 
fumble  paragraph  on  the  “  best  manner  if  curing 
hams,”  or  killing  *•  cockroaches.” — Well,  as  I  was 
saying,  on  a  dark  gloomy  afternoon  in  December, 
while  sitting  by  the  stove  at  our  store,  the  dor¬ 
mant  energies  of  my  mind  were  suddenly  called 
forth  by  reading  in  the  morning’s  paper,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  removal  of  General  Montgomery’s  le- 
mains  from  Quebec,  to  be  interred  in  New-York. — 
The  account  of  this  officer’s  death  1  had  read  fre¬ 
quently  with  great  interest,  and  now  determined 
to  compose  a  short  poem  in  commemoration  there¬ 
of.  Accordingly  I  took  down  a  sheet  of  paper, 
wmte  a  few  lines,  scratched  them  out,  and  tried 
again  and  again ;  so  that  by  dint  of  perseverance 
l  had  completed,  ere  it  was  dark,  three  whole 
stanzas.  As  soon  as  the  store  was  shut  I  hastened 
home— swallowed  my  supper,  and  there  being 
company  in  the  parlour,  I  effected  a  retreat. into 
the  kitchen,  seated  myself  at  the  table,  an  dire- 
commenced  my  poetic  labours  with  great  vigour, 
nCt}viUistarr|jni»  nyr  hj.axk 

house  that  Jack  built,”  in  a  very  sonorous  voice, to 
I  lie  Cook,  who  occasionally  expressed  her  appro¬ 
bation  by  a  loud  horse  laugh. — l  say  notwithsiand- 
i  '.gall  this,  my  work  progressed  beyond  my  ex¬ 
pectation,  and  would  certainly  have  been  finished 
before  bed-time,  had  I  not  been  called  to  wait  on 
an  old  maiden  aunt,  who  lived  about  a  mile  tip 
town!  This  was  death  to  my  hopes  for  the  pre¬ 
sent— but  1  could  not  help  it,  and  so  slipped  my 
manuscript  under  a  warming  pan  at  the  top  of  the 
dresser,  to  prevent  its  being  seen  by  the  family, 
and  shivered  home  with  my  aunt,  before  a  keen 
north-wester — comforted  by  the  reflection,  that 
trouble  and  disappointment  had  been  the  lot  of  at! 
authors,  from  tile  earliest  ages  down  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  day.  The  next  evening  I  repaired  to  the 
kitchen  elated  with  the  hope  of  having  my  piece 
wady  for  the  “  letter  box "  very  soon — But  oh  l 
hmv  delusive  are  all  human  calculations — l  raised 
the  warming  pan — my  manuscript  was  not  there, 
— I  sought  “  above,  around,  beneath,”  but  it  was 
nowhere  to  be  found. — I  awoke*pS,am.  who  was 
snoring  away  in  one  corner,  witljlra^moutb  open, 
and  enquired  if  he  knew  what  haulpecome  of  it — 
after  rubbing  his  eyes  for  some  ‘time,  he  whined 
forth  **  that  Dolly  pulled  down  a  piece  of  paper 
what  had  riten  on  it,  but  nobody  know’d  what  it 
wuz,  and  so  she  singed  the  chickens  with  it  this 
mornin.” — Alas !  what  was  to  be  done — !  sat  for 
some  time  mourning  in  silence  over  the  first-born 
child  of  my  imagination,  thus  brought  to  a  violent 
and  untimely  end  — My  reverie  was  at  length  in 
tsmipted  by  Sam’s  saying,  “  he  dident  tliink  it 
was  all  burnt  neither,  but  guess’d  there  was  a 
piece  wrapp’d  round  the  parlour  candle.” — I  ac¬ 
cordingly  dispatched  him  for  the  remnant,  and 
judge  of  my  feelings  when  l  discovered,  that  the 
paper  having  been  lorn  lengthways,  the  piece  now 
before  me,  contained  the  latter  part  of  every 
stanza!  so  that  with  the  aid  of  my  memory,  I  co¬ 
pied  the  whole  over,  on  a  nice  sheet  of  paper,  and 
made  considerable  additions,  so  that  it  was  now 
(in  my  own  opitiion)  a  very  decent  composition, 
and  consisted  of  just  fifteen  stanzas  ;  but  in  my 
hurry  to  have  done  with  it,  I  reached  forth  for 
the  sand-box — made  a  small  mistake-— and  emptied 
the  whole  contents  of  the  ink  stand  on  my  paper, 
from  whence  the  ink  very  naturally  ran  down  ami 
flooded  my  best  pair  of  drab  pantaloons — They  of 
course  must  come  offimmcdiately,  and  be  soaked 
in  water ;  but  it  so  happened  that  at  tins  lime  I 
had  but  one  more  pair  suitable  for  the  season,  and 
they  being  grievously  rent,  were  now  repairing  in 
the  parlour.— As  I  was  not  willing  to  disclose  my 
misfortunes  to  the  family,  I  slipped  on  JVankeens— 
came  down,  and  nothing  daunted,  set  to  work 
and  copied  my  poem  for  the  third  time — it  was 
finished,  folded  and  indorsed,  a  little  before  10 

o'clock,  and  l  sallied  out  lor  the  office  of  the - 

Gazette.  ••  The  snow  was  now  falling  fast,”  the 
wind  howled  fiercely  around  me,  and  my  poor  legs 
suffered  immensely.  When  I  arrived  within  a 
short  distance  of  my  place  of  destination,  1  disco¬ 
vered  the  editor  and  another  gentleman  convers¬ 
ing  at  the  door — fearful  of  being  ’discovered,  1 
shrunk  up  a  neighbouring  alley,  where  1  stood 
shivering  till  the  clock  slruqjc  10,  and  the  men 
separated — stepping  boldly  forth  1  deposited  my 
communication  in  the  letter  box — walked  slowly 
for  some  distance  to  avoid  suspicion,  and  then  set 
off' at  full  speed  towards  home.  But  my  evening 
misfortunes  were  not  yet  finished,  for  after  run¬ 
ning  some  time,  my  feet  slipped  on  a  cake  of 
ice— I  fell  sprawling,  and  skinned  my  leg  most 
villainously  against  the  curb-stpne ;  while  to  add 
to  my  mortification  two  young  blackguards  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way,  hooted  after  me  till  1 
was  out  of  sight. — All  the  following  day  I  could 
think  of  nothing  but  tiiy  poetry,  and  the  hbndsome 
style  in  which  it  would  appear  in  the  next  morn¬ 
ing’s  paper;  I.  even  went  so  far  as  to  cast  out  se¬ 
veral  broad  hints  to  acquaintances,  of  my  having 
become  an  author ,.  and  to  one  female  friend  dis¬ 
closed  the  whole  secret,  and  bid  her  look  out.  for 

“  Carac”  in  the - Gazette. 

That  night  1  dreamed  of  being  in  a  large  com¬ 
pany,  composed  principally  of  (emalea^-tbe  con- 
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versation  turned  upon  poetry — a  lady  mentioned : 
that  an  elegant  piece  had  been  published  in  the 

- paper — it  was  produced,  read — and  behold 

it  was  my  own.  Presently  all  eyes  turned  towards 
me,  and  by  the  whispering  which  went  round  the 
room,  I  soon  found  that  my  fair  friend  had  turned 
informer — O !  ye  atilhoi  s  I  great  and  small,  who 
have  ever  had  the  happiness  of  hearing  your 
works  praised  by  the  multitude,  judge  of  my  feel¬ 
ings  at  this  moment ! — they,  were  so  powerful  as 
to  awake  me — It  was  broad  day  light — I  jumped 
up-^dressed  myself,  and  hurried  round  to  the 
store— seized  the  newspaper,  spread  it  on  the 
counter,  and  lo — roy  piece  was  not  in  it ! !  Horror 
and  mortification  seized  upon  me — I  turned  away 
and  walked  up  and  down  the  floor  in  great  per¬ 
turbation  ;  came  back — examined  the  Gazette  over 

again,  and  in  one  corner  I  found - not  indeed 

my  poetry,  but  the  following  editorial  paragraph  : 

“  The  lines  on  the  death  of  General  Montgo¬ 
mery,  by  Car.c  were  used  by  our  devil,  this  morn¬ 
ing  for  lighting  the  office  fire. — We  beg  to  be  ex¬ 
cused  from  similar  favours,  until  we  are  in  want 
of  m  >re  waste  paper-  ”  PECCAVI. 
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,  grave — the  lamp  of  Fife  was  extinguished— it 
could  not  bear  up  against  the  trial-— — - lie  died  of 
a  broken  heart.  I  have  seen  an  Atheist  die; 

|  1  have  seen  him  imploring  for  mercy  which  could 
not  be  granted  him — I  have  seen  him  die  in  des- 
!  pair.  I  have  seen  a  drowning  man  gaze  with 
j  ghastly  looks— I  have  seen  him,  fast  sinking,  en- 
[  deavour  to  grasp  at  a  rope  which  was  thrown  in 
]  his  way,  then  miss  it,  and  sink  to  rise  no  more. — 
l  have  seen  the  Blasphemer  struck  dead  by  the 
avenging  bolt  of  Heaven  !  Many,  many  scenes  of 
distress  have  I  seen — but  never,  never  saw  I  a 
scene  so  awfully  grand  and  impressive  as  was  the 
present.  The  Sun,  which  had  before  hid  him- 
self  as  if  to  commisserate  the  misery  of  a  poor 
I  mortal,  now  darted  forth  with  unusual  splen¬ 
dour,  and  seemed  to  say,  in  death,  they  were  happy. 
— But  here  let  us  draw  a  veil  over  the  affecting 
|  recital.  When  I  returned  to  the  inn  for  the  night, 
it  being  my  intention  to  proceed  early  the  next 
morning  to  a  celebrated  watering  place,  where  l 
purposed  remaining  some  time  to  enjoy  my  fa¬ 
vourite  amusement  of  fishing  in  the  lake,  and 
seeing  the  beauties  of  a  country  so  extolled  for 
its  scenery,  I  was  enabled  to  gather  some  of  the 
most  striking  events  in  the  history  of  the  old 
gentleman,  whose  melancholy  fate  seemed  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  liveliest  sensibility  among  the  villagers, 
his  neighbours  and  friends. 

Mr.  Munford,  with  bis  lovely  daughter,  a  young 
lady  about  the  age  of  22,  had  rented  a  small  neat 
cottage  on  the  road  side,  but  three  years  since. 
By  his  manners  and  address  it  was  easily  to  per¬ 
ceive  he  bad  been  reared  in  the  midst  of  polished 
society — of  the  daughter, 

“  Oli !  never  was  a  form  so  delicate 
Fashioned  in  dream  or  story,  to  create 
Wonder  and  love  in  man.” 

“  She  was  very  fair — and  Iter  thick  tresses  were 
Of  the  bright  colour  of  the  light  of  d  '.y  ; 

Her  eyes  were  like  the  Dove’s,  like  Hebe’s,  or 
The  maiden  moon,  or  star-light  seen  afar. 

- Her  brow 

Was  darker  than  her  hair,  and  arched  and  fine; 
And  sunny  smiles  would  often,  often  shine 
Over  her  mouth,  from  which  came  sounds  more 
sweet 

Than  dying  winds,  and  waters  when  they  meet 
Gently,  and  seem  telling  and  talking  o’er 
The  silence  they  so  long  had  kept  before” — 

She  was  accomplished — and  to  those  amiable  and 
Christian  virtues  which  adorn  the  female  charac¬ 
ter,  she  added  superiority  of  understanding  and  a 
mind  intelligent  and  elevated,  together  with  the 
most  affable  and  engaging  disposition.  The  mo 
tives  which  induced  them  to  retire  into  the  coun¬ 
try,  were  learned  soon  after  their  arrival.  Mr. 
Munford,  had  been  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune, 
and  resided  in  London — he  understood  the  value 
of  riches,  and  therefore  maintained  that  happy 
medium  between  extravagance  and  parsimony 
which  so  few  persons  comprehend,  or  understand¬ 
ing  pay  due  attention  to — but  being  prevailed 
upon  to  enter  into  a  speculation  with  a  young 
gentleman,  a  suitor  of  his  daughter,  and  to  whom 
she  was  engaged  to  be  married,  the  scheme  had 
failed,  which  proved  a  dreadful  precursor  to  the 
j  ruin  of  their  peace  and  happiness.  The  lover, 
distracted  at  the  losses  which  ensued,  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  phrenzy,  took  a  pistol  and  put  an  end  to 
his  existence.  With  the  small  portion  which  was 

child,  quitted  a  scene  fraught  with  so  much  mise¬ 
ry.  What  is  most  worthy  of  remark,  was  the  ex¬ 
treme  love  they  bore  for  each  other.  Together 
they  administered  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor, 
and  the  daughter’s  constant  endeavour  was  to 
chase  away  from  the  recollection  of  a  fond  parent 
the  retrospect  of  his  misfortunes — while 
'*  She  bow’d  her  head  in  quietness — she  knew 
Her  blighted  prospects  could  revive  no  more. 

Yet  she  was  calm  for  she  had  Heaven  in  view.” 

And  **  never  told  her  tale, 

But  let  concealment  like  a  worm  in  the  bud. 

Feed  on  her  damask  cheek.” 
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Fariutn  et  mutabile  semper. — Virgil, 
[Tor  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.] 


Two  days  ago,  the  affectionate  Maid,  who  ever 
since  the  fatal  ruin  of  her  hopes  had  been  gradu¬ 
ally  wearing  away  in  a  decline,  took  her  flight  to 
Heaven  !  The  sequel  of  the  story  has  been  told. 

f  *  *  *  •  1  sought  my  pillow,  oppressed  and 
I  sick  at  my  inmost  heart  at  what  I  had  witnessed 
I  and  heard.  R.  E. 


It  was  during  my  tour  through  the  northern 
part  of  England,  that  in  passing  through  the 

small  village  of  M - ,  where  I  intended  stay- 

ing  for  the  night,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a 
small  procession  crossing  the  road,  and  entering 
a  church  yard.  The  deep  gloom  and  heart-felt 
sympathy  that  appeared  impressed  on  all  their 
countenances  created  within  me  a  desire  to  know 
whom  it  was  they  were  conveying  to  the  Grave. 
The  only  mourner  was  an  aged  man,  who  might 
be  about  sixty  years  old — his  countenance  was 
such  a  one  as  is  calculated  to  awaken  interest 
in  the  mind  of  the  beholder— the  downcast  look, 
the  convulsive  agitation,  and  the  deep  expression  ■ 
of  sorrow,  led  me  to  conceive  that  the  deceased 
must  have  been  very  near  to  him.  The  followers 
entered  slowly,  and  formed  themselves  round  the 
remains  of  the  departed  spirit,  which  were  placed 
beside  the  opening  ready  to  receive  them.  The 
Divine  that  attended  delivered  a  very  appropriate, 
simple,  eloquent  and  pathetic  discourse,  from 
these  words,  “The  Lord  loveth  whom  he  chas- 
id!)  whic“*  at  times,  was  interrupted  by  tbe 
audible  moans  of  the  spectators,  and  the  half, 
surpassed  groans  of  the  aged  relative.  The  man 
■  ceased— ra  death-like  silence  reigned  around 

ike  that  when  we  pause  in  anxious  suspence  to 
hear  the  last  words  of  a  dying  friend.  The  cof- 
pn  tyas  lowered,  and  they  were  about  to  cover 
it  over,  when  the  old  man  exclaimed  :  “Not  yet, 
not  yet  I  and  sunk  on  his  knees  beside  the 
a«.aVe‘  u  0  l '  beloved  offspring  of  my  dear 
ary,  thou  art  gone  to  meet  thy  mother  in  realms 
o  endless  bliss — pardon  me  Almighty  power  for 
repining  at  thy  will!”  Here  he  stopped,  and  all 
as  again  silent — at  length,  as  if  some  new  re- 
c»  lection  had  crossed  him,  he  began— “Who 
u'  n,’'y  Present  the  new  blown  rose  to  me — no 
one.  w  no  now,  to  chase  away  the  gloomy  appre¬ 
hensions  of  my  mind,  will  lead  me  to  view  the 
beauties  of  nature^-no  one.  Who,  when  on  the 
bed  of  sickness,  will  watch  and  administer  unto 
me  like  thee— none,  none.  Alone  and  wretched, 

I  shall  wander  about  like  the  dove  that  has  lost 
its  mate.  I  cannot  bear  it”— he  wept-all  all 
u  ‘  i  ^  i  /emales  covered  their  faces  and 
sobbed  aloud— the  big  tears  of  manly  sorrow 
chased  each  other  in  quick  succession  down  the 
sun  burnt  faces  of  the  men.  A  mist  passed  over 
the  sun— and,  to  use  a  borrowed  idea,  he  beheld 
the  scene  and  wept  behind  the  cloud.  The  agi- 
tatiom  already  undergone  was  too  great  for  the 
the  mind  ot  the  sufferer — Reason  had  forsaken  its 
seat— he  was  no  longer  sane.  “  Cover  Mary 
up  !»•  cried  her-”  The  wind  is  chilly-lie  still- 
J II  soon  be  with  thee,  sweetest— she  speaks  not ! 
psten,  thy  father  calls-  ...ah  i  she  hears  me  not. 
Look  there,  look  there— look  she  beckons  me.— 

I  come,  Mary,  I  come — she  hears,  she  smiles — 
Oh  !  4t  grows  cold— cold— very  cold”— at  the 
close  of  these  words,  he  fell  prostrate  near  tpe 
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struction  was  bestowed  on  hw,  which  the 
country,  in  which  she  was  born,  could  af¬ 
ford.  Possessed  of  the  greatest  endow¬ 
ments,  her  mind  anticipated: :!ie  lessons  of 
her  teachers  ;  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  she 
was  acknowledged  to  be  both  henutiiul  in 
person,  and  accomplished  in  mind  Pride 
acknowledged  her  acquisitions,  and  even 
envy  confessed  the  graces  and  merits  of 
Elvira. 

But  at  this  period  her  trials  commenced. 
In  the  space  of  three  days  she  was  deprived 
of  both  her  parents.  How  calamitous  was  j 
her  situation  !  how  extreme  was  her  grief! : 
The  truly  filial  heart  alone  can, entertain  an  j 
.adequate  idea  of  her  anguish.  She  had  at  | 
tended  them  with  solicitude/ during  thei  •• 
sickness,  wept  over  their  coffins  with  true 
piety,  and  still  venerated  their  memory ; 
with  the  most  ardent  affection.  She  was 
then  not  conscious,  that  the  public  office 
which  was  occupied  bv  hersfat  er,  bad  ad¬ 
ministered  support  to  the  ftjpmily .  Without 
the  levity,  but  with  the  hop^g,  which  are 
natural  to  youth,  she  had  looked  forward 
to  competency,  and  occasionally  to  afflu¬ 
ence.  From  the  bosom  of  an  affectionate 
mother,  she  had  imbibed  defjpacv;  and  on 
the  knee  of  her  father,  she  hajdbeen  taught 
to  exult  in  a  prospect  of  wejuSfc'. 

How  distressing,  for  a  peSp'v  were  the 
feelings  of  the  m  -,iden  !  As  SHaughter  she 
endured  extreme  anguish  ; /3nd  found  her¬ 
self  exposed  to  all  the.  difficulties  of  a  de¬ 
pendent  situation.  No  relatioif  ’ proffered 
assistance ;  and  after  the:;  sale  of  her  fa¬ 
ther's  effects,  (every  deduction  havingneen 
made)  her  guardian  discovered,  that  only 
fifty  pounds  remained.  He  gave  her  that 
counsel  whiclr wagfovorthy  of.the  office  he 
had  undertaken,  and  received  her  into  his 
nouse.  So  sweet  was  the  disposition,  so 
mild  was  the  deportment  of  Elvira,  that  she 
conciliated  the  estcem.of  all  with  whom  she 
conversed.  She  was  fully  convinced  of 
■he  narrowness  of  her  circumstances  ;  and 
therefore  founded  heyyu>ectatiqi»s  on  pro¬ 
priety  of  appearanceJHulity  of  mind,  and 
pp.i-Miurie  of  heai-t.  Bfif^iorilv  society  was 
.i  jprived  of  the  annatile  consort  ot  her 
ruardian.  In  her  she  lost,  i^kond  time,  a 
tender  mother. 

A  few  weeks  after  this  vnournfui  event 
her  guardian  was  hurried;  out  of  existence 
by  a  fever;  hut  before  iu/fcxpired,  he  re- 
jviested  an  i»t«rvjejy. 

summons.  After  a  short  Conversation,  he 
sent  for  Hilano,  his  ncphew.|jj’  As  they  sat 
at  his  bed-side,  he  thus  addressed  them. 

“  But  a  few  days  ago  I  regularly  made  a 
will,  which  entitles  you  to  equal  shares  of 
my  property.  May  that  properly,  in  this 
instance,  continue  undivided.”  He  scarce¬ 
ly  had  ceased  to  speak,  before  he  expired. 
His  meaning  was  understood.  After  due 
respect  had  been  paid  to  his  memo  y,  Hi- 
lario  paid  his  addi  esses  to  Elvira.  She  was 
far  from  being  insensible  to  his  merit; 
and,  mindful  of  the  last  admonition  of  her 
guardian,  bestowed  her  heart  and  her  hand 
according  to  the  dictates  of  prudence,  and 
the  sentiments  of  love. 

She  continued  four  ycais  to  exhibit  an 
illustrious  example  of  conjugal  and  mater¬ 
nal  affection;  when  the  world  was  deprived 
of  her  virtues.  Yet  her  Ttiemory  must  be 
ever  revered,  especially&vhen  we  recollect, 
that  she  was  not  abject  in  adversity,  nor 
insolent  in  prosperity;  and  that  she  in  the 
most  exemplary  manner,  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  daughter,  the  wife,  the  mo¬ 
ther,  and  the  Christian.  4 


The  Prudent  Woman  ; 

on,  THE  HISTORY  of  ELVIRA. 

But  a  few  minutes  ago,  the  breath  de¬ 
parted  from  her  mortal  frame,  and  Elvira 
became  an  inanimate  piece  of  clay.  Her 
children  weep  around  her  body,  and  her 
husband  expresses  that  sensibility,  which 
has  ever  characterised  his  life.  Her  rela¬ 
tives  will  lament  her  decease,  and  humani¬ 
ty  will  long  remember  her  virtues.  Let 
im;  explain,  ami  endeavour  justly  to  applaud 
the  talents  and  virtues  of  Elvira.  She  was 
the  daughter  ol  a  man  who  opposed  the 
torrent  of  adversity,  with  industry  and  for¬ 
titude.  He  struggled  for  his  family  with 
success,  and  experienced  from  them  in  his 
age  tjiat  affection  and  duty,  which  enables 
us  to  endure  the  woes  of  age,  with  tran¬ 
quillity  and  resignation.  Often  did  he 
snatch  her  with  parental  ardour,  from  the 
bosom  of  her  affectionate  mother,  and  as 
often  was  she  reconveyed  to  the  source  of 
nourishment  and  comfort,  by  maternal  so¬ 
licitude. 

As  she  advanced  in  years,  her  education 
was  attended  to  with  affection,  under  the 
guidance  of  reason.  Every  degree  of  in 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  MOURNIXG. 

While  travelling  through  a  lonely  forest 
of  the  western  country,  I  came  to  a  solita¬ 
ry  cottage,  partly  shaded  by  stately  trees. 
On  my  arrival  at  the  door,  I  knocked  upon 
the  post;  a  person  stepped  forward  ;  drew 
aside  a  blanket  that  served  as  a  door,  and 
bade  me  come  in:  I  went  in,  sat  upon  a 
bench,  and  reclined  against  the  side  of  rids 
rustic  dwelling;  when,  looking  round  me, 
lo!  it  was  the  house  of  mourning. 

There,  in  one  corner,  on  a  bed  of  straw, 
in  benumbed  death’s  chill  embrace,  lay  the 
wasted  remains  of  an  affectionate  husband 
and  protecting  parent.  A  melancholy  sen¬ 
sation  unavoidably  pervaded  my  mind. — 
But  a  few  hours  since,  his  mortal  existence 
trembling  on  the  verge  of  dissolution — at 
length,  dropped  into  the  vapory  oblivion 
of  unknown ;  and  Ins  immortal  existence 
rose  on  soaring  ideal  pinions  to  Him  who 
gave  it. 

Yes— -he  is  progressing  in  that  measure¬ 
less  journey  from  which  “  no  traveller  re¬ 
turns;”  he  has  left  his  relations  and  chang¬ 
ing  pleasures,  and  gone  far,  far  from  this 
tabernacle  of  mourning — No  more  shall  he 
groan  under  the  racking  pains  of  sickness; 
no  more  shall  the  sorrows  of  this  woe-worn 
world  canker  his  felicity. 

While  thus  reflecting  on  a  sublime  futu¬ 
rity,  a  neighbor  entered  this  solemn  and  si¬ 
lent  house  of  death  ;  he  recalled  my  mind 
to  the  gloom  of  mortality;  I  again  looked 
round  on  the  members  of  this  sorrowing 
[family.  Here  sat  a  weeping  companion, 
absorded  in  the  profusion  of  grief;  holding 
a  smiling  infant  that  had  not  yet  learned 
its  own  mortality,  or  realized  the  bitter 
dregs  of  human  woe.  There  leaned  a  child 
against  the  chimney  corner,  and  oft  turn¬ 
ed  her  eves  towards  her  lifeless  father, 
while  a  filial  tear  would  trickle  down  her 
tender  cheek.  All,  all  seemed  as  living 
monuments  to  declare  the  event  of  death  ; 
and,  though  mantled  in  silence,  yet  they 
manifested  a  realization  which  no  tongue 
could  express. 

Having  rested  a  short  time,  I  rose  and 
went  out.  It  was  the  Sabbath;  the  sky 
was  clear,  and  the  sun  had  passed  the  me¬ 
ridian — I  again  resumed  my  journey,  and 
as  I  walked  along  through  the  little  open¬ 
ing  that  encircled  the  rustic  domicil,  and 
looked  on  the  labor  of  him  whose  body  was 
now  mouldering  away,  to  mingle  with  the 
common  elements  of  our  mother  earth,  I 
was  again  wrought  up  in  pleasing  and  me¬ 
lancholy  contemplation — thatall  the  works 
of  our  labor  will  soon  know  us  no  more  for 
ever;  and  as  I  entered  the  lonely  woods, 
whose  leafy  trees  shaded  my  path,  me- 
thought  I  was  entering  the  “valley  and 
shadow  of  death.”  And  while  recollection 
recals  to  my  mind  the  joys  and  sorrows  I 
have  seen,  I  shall  never  forget  the  house  of 
mourning.  VIATOR. 
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you  take  any  thing  Jess  than  seventeen  dollars 
For  it  ?”  “  I  cannot  I  assure  you,  Madam,  or  I 
would  with  pleasure ?”  “Don’t  you  think,  sister, 
the  one  we  saw  below  was  larger  I'or  fifteen  dol¬ 
lars?”  “La!  Yes,  Louisa,  1  am  sure  it  was,  and 
of  a  much  belter  quality.”  “  Will  you  take  that 
price  fof! yours,  sir?”  ‘lit  really  cost  me  more, 
Ma’arn.ebut  you  shall  have  it,  however,  for  six¬ 
teen  !”  ?%• 

“  Indeed  I  should  not  like  to  give  more  than  1 
have  seen  them  for — but  if  you  will  take  fifteen?” 

“  O  well,  Ma’am,  you  shall  have  it.” 

“Just  lay  it  aside  if  you  please,  and  I  will  call 
with  the  person  it  is  for,  in  a  lew  days !  Don’t  sell 
it,  Sir,  l  shall  certainly  call Good  afternoon  !” 

“  Very  good ; — good  afternoon !”  ridiculed  the 
disappointed  shopman,  with  a  smile  upon  his  lips 
that  could  scarcely  repress  the  chagrin  that  strug¬ 
gled  for  utterance,  while  the  Ladies  left  the  store 
with  much  comnosure. 

Anxious  to  hear  how  they  would  excuse  them- 
selves,  I  continued  my  disguise,  and  followed 
them  out, 

“  Why,  sister,”  said  one  who  had  not  yet  spok¬ 
en,  and  who,  from  her  appearance,  I  considered 
the  most  amiable — “what  induced  you  to  give 
the  poor  man  so  much  trouble  ?  You  did  not  want 
to  buy!”  “Poh,  child,  (replied  the  elder  sis¬ 
ter,)  they  are  used  to  it :  besides.  Cousin  R$||hel 
will  be  married  in  a  few  months,  and  perhaps  site 
may  then  want  something  of  the  kind.” 

Exasperated  at  such  conduct,  1  ran  into  the 
street,  and  getting  my  paws  mudded,  began  to 
frisk  fondly  round  her.  “  O,  get  out  you  brute ! 
— Do  look  here,  sister,  how  the  dirty  creature  has 
soil’d  my  coat — it  will  never  be.  fit  to  be  dressed 
in.  I  declare  1  wont  go  out  shopping  these  six 
months — I  am  always  sure  to  get  my  clothes 
painted  or  dirtied  in  some  way.” 

As  1  considered  this  sufficient  revenge  for  the 
trouble  she  had  given,  1  left  them  and  hastened 
to  communicate  this  uncommon  adventure  to 
you. 


FOH  TUB  SATUJtDAT  EVENING  POST. 

THE  INVISIBLE  SCRIBE. 

Messrs.  Editors— 

You  will,  doubtlft^  be  surprised  at  receiving' 
an  epistle  from  one  who,  except  in  the  loftiness  Of 
his  station  ;!and  the  excursiveness  of  his  flight, 
bears  little”  resemblance  to  an  author.  My  nu¬ 
merous  avocations  will  not,  at  present,  afford  me 
ifjjjHppnrtiinity  of  explaining  the  causes  which 
iffjjiifiioned  this,,  or  of  giving  you  any  insight  into 
mv  character  or  accomplishments.  In  my  next 
I  may  gratify  your  ciu'iosity,  by  enlarging  on  this 
point,  therefore,  by  way  of  an  elucidatory  remark, 

I  shall  merely  observe,  that  1  am  one  of  those  in¬ 
visible  beings  who  watch  over  the  affairs  of  man* 
kind,  mingling  in  their  pursuits  and  amusements, 
and  possessing  the  peculiar  property  of  assuming 
any  shape,  or  of  remaining  perfectly  unseen. 

As  l  was  engaged  in  my  usual  employment  this 
morning,  my  attention '  was  attracted  by  a  group 

of  Ladies  who  were  in  -  street,  apparently- 

engaged  in  some  momentous  business.  Feeling 
a  desire  to  discover  what  important  motives  could 
actuate  their  fair  bpsoms  in  this  instance,  and 
occasion  the  unceasing  volubility  which  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  display,  I  assumed  the  shape  of  a 
small  dog,  and  followed  their  footsteps  undis¬ 
covered.  .  In  a  few  minutes  they  turned  into  a 
Dry-goods  store,  and  requested  of  the  shopman 
Oto  look  at  some  counterpanes.  The  obliging  at- 
Cendant  sprang  forward  with  the  utmost  alacrity 
to  comply  with  their  demands,  and  in  an  in  stank 
the  spacious  counter  was  covered  with  these  arttf 
cles,  arranged  in  the  most  enticing  manner.  After 
examining  and  re-e*ttpining  the  whole,  none  of  the 
goods'would  8uit„as  brie  was  toojlarge,  another 
too  small— one  was  much  finer  t  hap  they  wished, 
another  was  quite  inferior — while. 'Some  was  too 
cheap  to  be  good,  and  all  were  toOiflflljj|pso  they 
concluded  to  leave  the  shop. 

A  door  or  two  further  on,  they  paused  to  enter, 
and,  while  yet  near  the  steps,  one  of  them  said, 

“  Louisa,  now  you  must  ask  !”  “  O,  I  do  not 
wish  to  buy  any  thing,  (replied  Louisa,)  for  I  only 
took  a  walk  to  keep  company,  and  besides,  sis- 
ter,  you  are  a  very  good  hand  to  converse  with 
the  shop  boys.”  “  Ah,  ha !  you  only  went  for  the 
sake  of  company  ?— or,  perhaps,  to  see  the  fine 
lads  and  store-keepers !”  This  retort  seem’d  to 
ruffle  Louisa’s  temper  a  little,  and  she  answered, 

“  Well !  and  you  wanted  to  show  your  handsome 
dress  and  figure— Wby  not?”  The  sentence  was 
finished,  and  they  all  three  sallied  in.  “Have 
you  any  counterpanes.”  -  They  could  with  diffi¬ 
culty  refrain  from  laughing,  while  the  eager  shop- 
man  readily  obeyed'  their  request,  and  handed 
do  wn  some  of  his  choicest  parcels.  “  What  size, 
price  or  quality  do  you  wish,  Miss  ?”  “  O,  let  me 
see  some  of  different  qualities.”  Here  they  re- 
commenced  a  critical  invest  igation  of  each  parti¬ 
cular  one,  as  they  had  previously  done  in  the 
other  store.  After  much  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  seller,  and  a  necessary  scrutiny  by  his  fair 
customers,  they,  appeared  delighted  with  one, 
the  elegance  of  which  they  acknowledged  rarely 
to  have  seen  surpassed.  The  countenance  of  the 
owner  brightened  at  this  declaration,  and  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  enjoy  in  anticipation  the  prospect  of 
an  immediate  sale  for  his  counterpane.  “  Shall  I 
put  this  up  for  you,  ma’am  ?  You  appeared  to  be 
pleased,  with  it.”  “  Not  at  present*  sir.  Can’t 
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THE  NfcAV  YEAR. 

We  have  now  commenced  on  the  jour¬ 
ney  of  another  year*  —and  few  are  aide  to 
look  back  upon  that  which  has  just  past 
without  mingled  emotions  of  pleasure  and 
I  of  grief.  We  are  pleased  cm  ^viewing 
the  blessings  we  lz\re  enjoyed,  and  are 
grieved  at  the  recollection  of  the  time  wc 
have  mis-spent,  oT  tr.e  adversities  we  have 
experienced,  of  the  friends  we  have  lost, 
and  of  the  follies  vices  of  which  we 
have  been  guilty.  THe  events,  that  have 
passed  s\iall  return  no  more.  Nothing 
is  now  left  of  the  dust  yean  but  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  it,  vnd  our  account  of  the 
use  of  it  that  we  n  ust  one  day  render  to 
our  Maker.  The  numerous  scenes  of 
worldly  delight  in'  which  we  have  been 
actors,  the  parties  we-have  frecpicnted, 
the  feasts  we  have  Utended,  and  th^^ain 
display  of  ourselves  which  wc  ha^  often 
made,  now  afford  i 51  no  satisfaction.  Our 
good  deeds,  our  religious  improvement, 
are  the  only  circumstances,  on  which  we 
can  reflect  with  cc\nplacency.  From  the 
past  year  we  may  'jam  much  wisdom  by 
weighing  imparti^*  the  different  amuse¬ 
ments  in  which  w;  and  by 

determining  to  follow,  for  the  future,  such 
as  are  of  the  trues  value.  Should  we  do 
this,  our  footsteps  will  immediately  seek 
the  path  of  Reii  jion,  whose  ways  are 
the  sources  of  coi.rentment  and  peace — 
little,  then,  would  vc  suffer  from  the  dc- 
|  ceptions  of  the  n«  ;evolent,  or  the  frowns 
of  the  rich  victim  of  avarice.  We  shall 
be  carried  towards  Mcaven  upon  the  wings 
of  every  moment,  '.\nd  close  our  years  and 
our  lives  with  the  approbation  of  our  con¬ 
sciences.  •  We  kntftv  that  beauty  must  fade 
and  become  a  mouldering  ruin — that  rank, 
and  fame,  and  may  now  flatter  our 

pride  for  a  day,  bm  must  be  taken  from  us 
at  death,  and  will  then  appear  as  dust  in 
the  balance  without  weight,  and  without 
regard — that  we  a  <:  all  travelling  towards 
the  grave— that  sopn  the-*\vorld  will  be 
destroyed,  and  F  shall^^no  longer— 

!  but  notwithstanding  alTT^^^  our  virtues 
|  shall  flourish  in  immortality — and  the  soul, 
never-dying,  rise  a;  the  trumpet  call,  to 
hear  the  decrees  o$  Omnipotence.  On  the 
decay  of  the  old  year,  and  on  the  birth  of  a 
new  one,  we  should  seriously  reflect  upon 
these  things,  and  from  some  new  religious 
resolutions,  that  we  may  possess  virtues 
that  shall  survive  the  destruction  of  Time, 
and  through  the  merits  of  our  Saviour, 
procure  us  a  glorious  Eternity. 
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ward  rode  the  spectre,  and  with  the  same 
velocity  the  vessel  followed. 

At  length,  the  occasional  pauses  in  the 
blast,  and  the  more  unfrequent  peals  of  the 
thunderbolt,  gave  indication  of  the  tem¬ 
pest’s  close.  The  day  dawned,  and  the 
sun  looked  on  the  wave  tossed  vessel  thro’ 
a  watery  veil.  As  the  day  further  advanc¬ 
ed  the  storm  died  gradually  away,  and  the 
sea  re-assumad  its  glassy  tranquillity.  The 
sun  burst  in  unclouded  glory,  and  the  re¬ 
animated  crew  betook  themselves  to  the 
repair  of  the  vessel.  But  still  the  spectre 
glided  before  them,  and  still  he  motioned 
them  onward.  The  ship  lay  too  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  when  he  seemed  to  rise  still  farther 
from  the  water,  and  angrily  beckoned.  The 
captain,  freed  from  the  alarm  created  by 
the  tempest,  became  more  agitated :  and 
seizing  the  helm,  for  the  spirit  still  kept 
immediately  before  them,  turned  the  vessel 
in  a  contrary  direction.  Still  Donald  main¬ 
tained  his  station. - The  day  was  fast 

waning  when  the  crew  beheld  the  spectre 
suddenly  raise  himself  completely  from  the 
ocean,  and  stood  on  it,  as  firm  as  if  it  was 
the  deck  on  which  they  trode.  But  it  was 
for  a  moment  only,  and  he  then  disappeared 
forever.  The  brig  reached  the  place  and 
immediately  struck  upon  a  rock.  In  des-  1 
pair  the  captain  ordered  out  the  boats,  but 
before  the  command  could  be  complied 
with,  the  vessel  sunk,  and  the  dark  wave 
rolled  over  her  and  the  crew. 

RAYMOND. 


FOB  THE  SATURDAY  F.VE3I5G  TOST. 

THE  OCEAN  SPIRIT. 

It  was  early  in  the  year  I  TOO,  the  good 
brig  the  Rnterprize,  sailed  from  a  port  in 
the  North  of  Ireland  for  the  Mediterranean 
— The  vessel  was  richly  laden,  and  reach¬ 
ed  the  place  of  her  destination  in  safety, 
where, having  embarked  another  cargo,  she 
weighed  her  anchor  on  her  return.  When 
within  a  few  days  sail  &  .Gi  oraVtar.  an  al¬ 
tercation  took  place  between  the  captain 
of  the  brig  and  one  of  his  crew,  named  Do¬ 
nald  Morvan,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
seaman  received  a  blow  which  felled  him 
overboard.  Every  exertion  was  made  to 
rescue  him,  but  in  vain,  for  the  waves  had 
engulf’d  him. — >A  favourable  gale  had 
blown  through  the  day,  but  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  following,  the  eye  of  the  experienced 
mariner  could  discover-  the  dark  storm 
cloud  lowering  on  the  face  of  the  ocean, 
and  as  the  night  still  further  advanced,  it 
became  darker  and  heavier — it  slowly 
ascended,  and  when  in  the  eyes  of  the 
terrified  seamen  it  had  appeared  to  'gain 
the  centre  of  the  heavens,  it  paused.  A 
gleam  of  fire  momentarily  played  across 

it,  and  the  storm  cloud  burst. - The 

burthened  vessel  laboured  fearfully  in 
the  tempest — the  starting  of  the  planks, 
the  roar  of  the  hurricane,  the  lucid  splen¬ 
dour  of  the  lightning,  the  deep  toned  voice 
of  heaven  speaking  in  the  thunder,  and  the 
agonized  scream  of  one  of  the  crew,  at  that 
moment  washed  from  the  deck,  all  con¬ 
spired  to  render  the  scene  awful  beyond 
description. — Toescape  death  now  seemed 
inevitable,  and  the  horror  struck  crew  lash¬ 
ed  each  other  to  the  masts,  or  the  railing, 
and  awaited  in  anxious  agony  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  the  whole. — The  vessel  drifted  at 
the  mercy  of  the  waves. 

The  commander  of  the  brig  was  on  the 
quarter  deck,  earnestly  engaged  in  exa¬ 
mining  the  lashings  which  secured  him  to 
the  mizen  mast,  when  an  exclamation  of 
terror  from  the  forecastle  drew  his  atten¬ 
tion.  The  constant  and  uninterrupted  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  lightning’s  flashes  rendered 
every  object  perfectly  visible — he  looked 
over  the  bow  head,  and  on  the  wave  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  the  vessel,  Donald  Mor¬ 
van,  breast  high  in  the  water,  rode  as  in 
triumph.  The  countenance  still  bore  the 
impress  of  death,  and  gloomed  terribly  on 
the  captain,  who  gazed  in  terror  upon  him. 
He  beckoned  forward — The  vessel,  as  if 
attracted  by  magic,  pursued  him  at  a  head¬ 
long  rate.  The  spectre  seaman  mounted 
a  lofty  wave  and  the  brig  followed — he 
rushed  down  into  a  fearful  abyss  and  after 
it  swept  the  ship — And  ever,  as  the  flash 
of  the  lightning  fell  more  directly  upon  it, 
the  crew  could  sec  Donald  waving  his  arms 
as  if  to  impel  the  vessel  to  greater  speed, 
while  the  ghastly  smile  which  played  round 
his  shrivelled  lips,  and  his  long  hair 
streaming  in  the  blast,  to  their  supersti¬ 
tious  fears  appeared  a  symbol  from  heaven 
of  their  immediate  destruction.  Still  for- 
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THE  OltPHALIKB  ASYLUM. 

The  Orphan  Asylum  at  Philadelphia, 
(says  the  Baltimore  Morning  Chronicle,) 
will  shortly  amc  like  the  Phoenix,  more 
glorious  from  its  ashes,  Houser  we  may  1 
lament  th§  loss  of  the  property  contributed 
by  the  hand  of  benevolence and  philanthro¬ 
py,  by  the  ravages  of  the  fiery  element,  we 
have  no. .cause  in  such  cases  to  apprehend, 
that  the^Sbnefits  resulting  from  such  an  es¬ 
tablishment  will  he  finally  lost.  Such  me¬ 
lancholy  catastrophes  constitute  so  power¬ 
ful  an  appeal  to  public  sensibility,  that 
every  heart  feels  the  pressure,  and  every 
hand  is  extended  for  contribution. 

We  have  a  Female  Orphaline  establish¬ 
ment  in  Baltimore ;  it  has  held  on  the  quiet 
unpresuming  tenor  of  its  way  for  several 
years,  and  has  been  constantlWMH^'pted  to 
the  exercise  of  unostentatious  b^revolence. 
It  has  been  employed  i«itofi|||ducation  of 
those  unhappy  children  oJFtn^softer  sex, 
who,  are  bereft  of  their  parents,  and  pa¬ 
tiently  in  the  performance  of  a  Christian 
duty,  supplies  the  wants  occasioned  by  ]Lhe 
king  of ‘terrors.  Now,  if  this  little  esta¬ 
blishment  had  encountered  a  similar  cala¬ 
mity.,  if  it  had  been  burnt  to  ashes  with  the 
tenants  of  its  hospitality,  lic^v  soon  would 
public:-  •entUttsir.Rtn  -  mjd.  sensibility^  jiavc 
reared  a  magnificent  fa  uric  on  its  ruins? 

Hut  this  establishment  has  not,  thanks  to 
our  Creator,.  required  such  an  awful  sti- 
mulus  to  awaken  public  benevolence.  It 
has  wrought  its  way.silently  and  gradually, 

[  but  we  trust  permanently  and  effectually 
into  notice.  Like. the  silent  but  effective 
|  influence  of  a  good  and  virtuous  character, 
it  steals  upon  the  hearts  of  all  degrees,  and 
grows  more  luminous  the  more  it  is  exa¬ 
mined.  Converts  gained  in  this  way,  prove 
steady  and  steclfast  friends,  either  in  public 
or  in  private  life;  friends,  whose  confi¬ 
dence  and  assistance  may  be  calculated  on, 
as  well  in  the  hour  of  adversity,  as  in  the 
blaze  of  prosperity.  It  is  a  partnership, 
an  intercommunity  of  soul,  that  binds  with 
cords  of  adamant.  This  is  a  treasure,  of 
which  we  cannot  be  deprived,  except  that 
we  prove  ourselves  b'y.our  actions,  unwoi> 
thy  of  its  possession.  As  an  evidence  that 
our  Orphaline  establishment  has  been  thus 
Working  its  way,-  we  will  state  this  fact, 
that  the  managers  contemplate  the  erection 
of  a  building,  and  that  they  received  a  spon¬ 
taneous  offer  of  a  donation  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  whenever  they  are  ready  to  com¬ 
mence  their  operations. 
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THE  PRUSSIAN  SOLDIER. 

A  S  TORY. 

There  is  a  certain  principal  of  obacurity> 
that  accommodates  the  events  in  history 
ancl  tradition,  and  the  half-remembered 
transactions  of  childhood,  to  the  poe'’s  lyre. 
Too  much  truth  seems  to  blight  the  as¬ 
pirations  of  fancy:  facts  must  be  remodel¬ 
led  in  the  cast  of  the  imagination,  before 
they  can  partake  of  the  sublimity  of  fiction. 

Out’  own  country  abounds  with  incidents, 
as  well  traditionary  as  recorded,  that  are 
continually  soliciting  the  mind  of  fancy  to 
describe  them ;  and  even  the  events  and 
the  agents  in  our  revolutionary  ' struggle, 
have  already  put  on  an  autumnal  character 
— fast  fading  from  our  remembrance;  and 
in“proportiQn  as  they  cease  to  be  familiar, 
do  they'inftrease  iii  dtgiKty  and  importance. 
The  actors  of  that  glorious  epoch  are,  one 
after  another,  stealing  silently  to  the  grave ; 
and,  in  a  few  years,  not  an  eye-witness  will 
be  left  to  the  declaration  ar^mdependence, 
or  the  retreat  of  our  desponding  forces 
across  the  Delaware!  How  much  cherished 
and  venerated  will  be,  in  a  little  time,  the 
solitary  individual  who  shall  survive  his 
compatriot  witnesses  of  those  great  events! 
The  soldier  who  fought  at  Breed's  Hill,  or 
at  Saratoga,  will  be  honored  by  posterity  as 
the  patriarch  of  the  republic.  Among  those 
who  have  departed,  and  even  among  the  bro¬ 
ken  down,  hopeless  relics  of  the  army,  there 
was  much  to  arrest  the  imagitation,  and  to 
delight  the  mind  in  retrospect.  I  remem¬ 
ber,  when  a  child,  to  have  my  attention  at¬ 
tracted  towards  several  of  those  forlorn  pil  - 
grims  to  eternity,  who  have  now  sunk  into 
theAomb  forgotten ;  many  of  them  bore  the 
scars  of  the  great  cause,  to  remind  their 
country,  that  they  had  deserved  well  of  the 
bounties  she  might  be  disposed  to  bestow  on 
them.  It  is  the  fate  of  war  to  make  many 
beggars  amohg  those  enlisted  under  her 
banner,  and  for  thirty-years  aj|er  the-revolu- 
tion,  the  maimed  soldier  was  the  most  coib- 
nrjon'  subject  of  charity  that  asked  a  pittance 
At  your  door.  Hundreds  of  foreigners,  that 
had  either  become  connected  with  our 
army  by  the  chances  of  war,  or  had  been 
left  behind  on  the  evacuation  of  the  British 
troops,  were  to  be  . seen,  stroling  through 
the  villages  of  the  interior,  in  wretched¬ 
ness;  incapable  of  imitating  the  natives  in 
returning  from  the  tented  field  to  the  pur¬ 
suits  of  agriculture,  or  of  relinquishing  the 
habits  of  the  soldier  for  the  toils  of  the 
woodman. 

There  was,  in  my  childhood,  among! 
these  unhappy  sufferers,  a  man  called  by 
the  villagers,  and  known  among  the  chil-j 
dreh  of  the  neighbourhood— and  children,' 
from  whatever  cause,  seem  ever  to  take 
deeper  interest  in  such  matters— by  the 
name  of  Philip,  the  Prussian.  He  had 
been  attached  to  the  Hessian  mercenaries 
sent  out  here  to  aid  in  subjugating  the 
colonies,  and  after  the  memorable  slaugh¬ 
ter  at  Red  Bank,  had  deserted  to  the  Ame¬ 
rican  camp.  On  the  termination  of  the 
'war,  he  wandered  about  the  villages  of' 
New-Eiigland ;  and,  although  he  received 
at  every  door  he  knocked  at,  u, hearty  wel¬ 
come,  and  a  "generous  supply  to  his  wants, 
Philip  was  never  known  to  ask  either.— 
For  |nore  than  twenty  years,  he  marched 
his  regulur  rounds  through  half  a  dozen 
towns  in  Connecticut,  and  as  regular  as 
day  succeeded  to  night,  with  his  pack 
thrown  over  hi6  shoulders  to  renew  his 
unwearied  maixhings,  and  ever-constant 
visitings.  The  houses  of  officers  under 
whom  he  had  served,  were  the  places  of 
his  resort,  where  he  enjoyed  something 
like  what  the  ancient  feudatories  in  Eu¬ 
rope  partook,  under  the  roof  of  their  liege 
lords;  for  military  government  is  com¬ 
pletely  despotic,  and  the  soldier,  on  being 
disbanded,  could  entertain  no  other  feel¬ 
ings  towards  his  former  commander,  than 
those  of  a  vassal  towards  his  superior.  I 
can  even  now  seem  to  see  the  little  soldier 
trudging  along  the  highway,  with  hasty 
steps,  and  bending  head,  with  JiO  other  com- 
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paiiion  than  his  pipe,  and  l  is  oaken  staff.  — 
There  was  not  a  child  to  whom  he  was  not 
known,  as  well  on  account  of  the  sitfgiilapty 
of  his  appearance  as  by  the  kindness  ot  his 
demeanour.  Partial  to  his  former  pursuits, 
perhaps  from  their  having  formed,  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  his  youth,  he  still  wore  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  his  military  uniform—  an  Hussar 
coat,  and  the  remains  of  a  cap,  that  had 
once  been  surmoijptedvwUh  bear-skin,  pro¬ 
jecting  its  front  im|gfe;ovcr  his  small, ^ani¬ 
mated  grey  eyes,  antfc  shaggy  brows.  His 
waiiat,  which  had.  once  been  a^soldier’s 
knapsack,,  was  attached,  in  a  manner  pecu¬ 
liar  to  himself,  to  his  forehead.  His  pipe, 
constantly  in  his  mouth,  vomiting  forth 
clouds  of  smoke,  and,  when  he  would  renew 
its  fuel,  he  paused  under  the  shade  of  the 
wide  spreading  oaks,  by  the  road  side,  and 
if  occasion  demanded. rest  to  his  wearied 
limbs,  he  stretched  himself  to  report  be¬ 
neath  their  canopy. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  N.  England, 
certain  trees  distinguished  by  their  size  arid 
beauty  were  reserved  from  the  general  de¬ 
struction  of  the  forest  for  land-murks,  and 
expositors  of  boundaries.  Ip.  the  sepne  of 
poor  Philip’s  wandei  ings,  there  were  u\  .»ny 
of  these  venerable  trees  stretching  their 
wide-extended  arms  over  the  roads,  and  in- 
yj&rig  to  repose  the  traveller «n£ 

One  of  the  solitary  survi  vo;  sof  triy  woodSf 
which  had  reigned  with  itsT^rogenitors  lot  ,‘ 
centuries— aye,  mat  y  centuries, ’in  undis-’ 
turbed  dominion  of  the  soil — spread  its  ex¬ 
uberant  foliage  on  every  side,  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  two  roads;  its  branches  stretched 
forth  from  the  parent  trunk  in  every  direc- 
i  tion,  like  a  radii  from  a  common  centre.—* 
Here  the  remnant  of  the  Indian  tribes,  which 
dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood,  ware  accus¬ 
tomed,  when  passing  on  their  hunting  ex¬ 
cursions  from  the  valleys  of  the  south  to 
the  wilds  of  the  north,  to  repose  themselves 
in  the  shade — perhaps,  through  a  secret 
sympathy  springing  from  similarity  of  for¬ 
tune.  . 

This  venerable  survivor  of  the  ancient 
forest,  has  long  since  shared  the- fate  of  its 
youthful  contemporaries;  but,  everir now,  it 
is  no  uncommon  spectacle,  to  witness  the 
Indians  timbering  upon  the  green  carpet 
by  the  remains  of  the  old  oak’s  trunk !  Here, 
too,  the  little  Prussian  soldier  was  accus-. 
tomed  to  refresh  himself,  after  a  toilsome 
march  beneath  a  summer’s, sun.  How  of¬ 
ten  have  I  crept  behind  the  watt, 
from  the  traveller’s  view,  and  peeped  thro* 
the  crevices  to  see  him  light  his  pipe,  with 
his  magical  flint  and  steel!  and  listened  to 
his  tremulous  voice,  as  he  sang  in  solitude 
some  martial  air  in  his  native  tongue;  per¬ 
haps,  revolving  on  the  incidents  of  infancy! 
Poo  Philip!  he  has  long  since  rejoined  the 
companions  of  his  childhood!  His  head, 
whitened  with  the  frosts  of  seventy  winters, 
and  bowed  down  with  the  toils  of  war,  has 
lopg  since  reposed,  for  the  last  lime,  on 
the  lap  of  its  parent  earth  1  ' 

Whether  his  adopted  country  provided 
for  his  maintenance  I  know  not:  but  his 
military  habits  would  not  have  permitted 
him  to  be  stationary,  had  he  been  blessed 
with  a  place  where  to  lay  his  head;  at  le’-.st- 
in  summei^-and,  perhaps,  the  same  habits 
reconciled  him  to  the  confinement  of  win¬ 
ter.  But,  so  soon  as  the  ice  dissolved  be¬ 
fore  the  returning  sun,  and  the  cowslip  put 
forth  its  blossoms  by  the  streamlet's  side, 
tire  little,  soldier  renewed  his  journeying 
campaign,' and  was  bailed  by  the  villagers 
as  the  harbinger  of  spring!  That  spring,  at 
last,  returning  for  the  twentieth  time,  since 
he  commenced  his  solitary  wanderings, 
brought  with  it  poor  Philip  no  more 1 
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VOHB 

The  moon  is  coursing  thro'  the  sky. 

And  on  the  lattice  beams,  my  love; 

Oh  !  may  her  varying  glances  dye 
With  pleasure  ail  thy  dreams,  my  love. 

On  forests  dark,  on  flowery  lea,  . 

She  sheds  her  silvery  ray,  my  love ; 

And  far  the  earth-born  vapours  flee 
Before  the  moon  of  May,  my  love. 

Arise,  arise,  my  gentle  fair. 

Thy  lover  waits  thy  sight,  my  love; 

Swift  to  thy  favorite  bower  repair, 

For  soon  will  close  the  night,  my  love. 

The  moon  is  sinking  in  the  sky. 

And  early  dawns  the  day,  my  love ; 

The  night-bird’s  songs  in  silence  die. 

Arise,  and  come  away,  my  love. 

The  above  lines  were  sung  with  a  touch* 
ing  expression,  a:*;  Y  Approached  a  beautiful 
country  seat  a  s*'  ^  *  v.:  stance  from  the  city. 
A  stillness*  ns  o*  e  grave,  rested  op  the 
earth,  tinintemv  [vsave  by  the  rich  swell 
of  the  serenade*' s  which  the  vagrant 
'breeze  swept  dy  rny’ear,  There  irds  swim^ 
thing  magictd  m  it— the  romantic  wqoing 
of  the  lover,  thus  addressing  his  mistress 
when  all  the  wot  Id  else  was  wrapped  in 
sleep;  the  lady  herself  leaning  from  the  win¬ 
dow,  to  watch  the  expression  of  the  musi¬ 
cians  countenance;  the  rich  odour  the  pass? 
ing  zephyr  bore  upon  its  wing;  the  scarcely 
heard  dash  of  a  distant  waterfall,  all  com¬ 
bined  to  carry  my  imagination  to  other  days. 
My  fancy,  ever  on  the  alert  to  catch  an  ex¬ 
travagant  idea,  instantly  transformed  the 
lover  into  one  of  those  fearjess  cavaliers  of 
yore,  who  would  storm  castles,  battle  with 
whole  legions,  and  venture  any  hazardous 
enlerprize  to  obtain  the  favour  of  his  mis¬ 
tress.  The  lady  at  the  window,  appear¬ 
ed  an  imprisoned  damsel,  gazing  from  the 
“donjon  keep”  of  some  persecuting  admi¬ 
rer  on  the  futile  attempts  of  her  lover  to  her 
rescue. — My  fancy  pictured  the  lord  qf  the 
castle  haughtily  interrogating  the  intruder 
in  his  domains,  and  I  could  distinctly  hear 
the  still  haughtier  reply. — In  a  moment  the 
swords  leaped  from  their  scabbards,  and 
the  parties  were  engaged  in  mqrtal  combat. 
The  lover  prevailed,  for  he  had  driven  his 
adversary  to  the  earth,  and  raised  his  sword 
to  perforate  his  bosom,  when  I  rushed  for- 
ward  and  seized  it-  - 

The  illusion  vanished,  apd  my  surprize 
was  only  equalled  by  my  embarrassment, 
when  I  perceived  I  had  wrested  a  flute  from 
the  hands  of  the  serenader,  which  return¬ 
ing,  with  as  good  aq  apology  as  the  case 
would  admit  of,  I  hastened  home. 

RAYMOND. 
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THE  SPECTRE  BRIDEGROOM. 

A  new  farce  under  'vJse  above  title,  has 
been  produced  in  Lo/.rion,  with  very  un¬ 
rivalled  success.  Th*  managers  of  the 
Prune  street  T  heatre,  have  brought  it  out, 
among  a  variety  of  other  original  and  novel 
drama,  at  that  house.  It  is  truly  gratifying 
to  every  American  reader,  that  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  his  own  enlightened  country¬ 
men,  should  afford  subjects  fpr  British 
I  Dramatists  to  avail  thennelves  of,  to  er\rich 

[tbeir  Theatrical  nod 

ment  the  list  of  their  dPamatised  poems.' _ 

The  following  extract  from  the  preface  ol 
W.  T.  Moncrieff,  the  author  of  the  a  Spec¬ 
tre  Bridegroom,”  will  show  to  whom  he 
is  indebted  for  the  ground  work  of  his  last 
Drama. 

“  This  farce  owes  its  birth  to  a  story  of 
the  same  name,  in  tha|  beautiful  piece  of 
enambl  writing  (if  I  piay.be  al!*  wed  the 
expression)  {t  the  Sketch  Book.”  This 
subject  was  pointed  out^to  me  as  affording 
excellent  materials  for  a  melo-drama,  by 
Mr.  Bannister.  I  took  the  liberty  of  dif¬ 
fering  from  this  inimitable  comedian,  in 
conceiving  it  more  adapted  to  the  purposed 
of  Farce,  possibly  from  remembering  the, 
original  French  story,  on  which  Mr. 
(Washington)  Irving,  founded  his  narJ 
rative,  and  which  I  should  have  dramatised 
long  since,  could  I  again  have  met  with  it.” 

It  may  he  known  to  the  reader,  that  the 
“  Sketch  Book,”  is  written  by  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  countryman  in  England,  and 
sent  here  in  manuscript  jfor  publication, 
whence  it  finds  its  way  back  to  Europe. 
The  Farce  was  first  printed  in^July  of  the 
present  year.  The  characters  were  last 
night  sustained  with  great  effect  by  Messrs. 
Monier,  Morrison,  PorJfcr,  Herbert,  Simp¬ 
son,  and  Misses  K.  and!  C.  Durang. 

We  perceive  it  is  arvra.unced  for  a  second 
representation  this  evening. 
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THE  VILLAGE  BRIDAL. 

"  The  kirk  is  deck’d  at  morning  tide, 

“  The  tapers  glimmer  lair; 

“  The  Priest  and  Bridegroom  wait  the  bride, 

“  And  dame  and  knight  are  there.” — 

The  first  glance  of  the  morning  had  tip¬ 
ped  with  gold  the  loftiest  trees  of  the  forest, 
the  glittering  foliage  quivered  in  the  sun¬ 
beam,  the  far  off  tolling  from  the  parish 
church  hung  listlessly  on  the  ear,  and  all 
nature  appeared  sunk  in  the  vacant  indo¬ 
lence  so  peculiar  to  a  summer  morning  in 
our  “  country  of  the  sun.” 

As  I  strolled  languidly  up  the  little  val¬ 
ley,  in  the  bosom  of  which,  hardly  discerni¬ 
ble  from  the  density  of  the  grove  by  which 
it  was  surrounded,  stood  the  church,  some¬ 
times  pausing  to  listen  to  the  melody  of  the 
lark,  who,  perched  upon  a  tree,  carrolPd 
blithely  to  the  rising  sun.  The  notes  re¬ 
verberated  along  the  valley  and  filled  it  with 
music,  occasionally  interrupted  hy. the. me¬ 
lancholy  scream  of  the  bittern,  who  (lew  far 
pver  us  bending  his  solitary  course  to  his 
mountain  home,  until  the  pale  fac'd  moon," 
the  queen  of  night,  should  again  resume 
her  empire  in  the  heavens. 

The  God  of  the  harvest  had  shed  his 
blessings  upon  the  land,  the  field  grpaned 
beneath  the  waving  grain,  and  the  fruit  tree 
bent  qnder  its  load. 

On  entering  the  church,  I  conjectured, 
from  the  Bowers  with  which  the  altar  was 
fancifully  ornamented,  that  a  marriage  was 
to  be  solemnized— nor  was  the  idea  erro¬ 
neous,  for  the  party  now  were  approaching. 

The  Bride,  a  beautiful  young  lady  of 
eighteen  years,  was  led  by  her  father  to  the 
foot  of  the  altar — A  wreath  of  roses,  inter¬ 
mingled  with  lilies,  were  entwined  in  her 
auburn  hair,  which  lay  on  her  ivory  neck  in 
rich  ringlets,  while  the  expression  of  her 
countenance  seemed  to  mock  the  splenr 
dour  of  the  scene.  The  pallid  hue  of  care 
was  there,  and  her  swoln  eye-lids  appeared 
hardly  capable  of  repressing  the  tears  which 
struggled  for  a  passage.  My  heart  rose  to 
my  lips  at  the  sight  of  the  “  lamb  led  to 
the  sacrifice.” 

At  this  moment  the  Bridegroqm  appeal¬ 
ed — his  age  could  not  have  been  under  fifty, 
and  his;  countenance  betrayed  the  existence 
within  him  of  every  passion  calculated  to 
chill  the  warm  heart  of  a  susceptible  girl. 
A  physiognomist  would  read  legibly  en¬ 
graven  there,  irritability,  avarice,  jealousy. 
But  he  was  rich — the  lady  was  in  poverty, 
and  her  father  believed  gold  to  be  the  only 
thing  essential. 

As  the  venerable  priest  pronounced  the 
benediction,  a  convulsjve  groan  from  the 
Opposite  aisle  drew  my  attention.  The 
person  from  whom  it  proceeded,  reclined 
against  a  pillar,  enveloped  in  mantle,  re¬ 
garding  the  ceremony  with  the  most  ear- 
|  nest  attention.  The  mournful  sound  had 
also  attracted  the  notice  of  thtj  poor  Bride, 
who,  after  casting  a  hasty  glance  in  the 
direction,  $hri eked'  and  Tainted.  She  was 
|  speedily  recovered,  and  the  marriage  rites 
coricludedir-the  pageant  left  the  church, 
while  I  lingered  behind,  deeply  pondering 
on  the  scene  I  had  witnessed. 

Op  enquiry  at  the  village,  I  was  inform¬ 
ed  briefly,  Adolphf  the  man  whose  agony 
I  had  witnessed,  was  long  a  favoured  loyer 
of  the  Bipdp,  but  tfie  stern  fiat  pf  her  father 
had  not  only  forbidden  their  upion,  but  had 
I  compelled  her  marriage  witjj  the  wealthy  | 
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dotard  who  courted  her  acceptance - . 

The  evening  after  the  ceremony  Adolph 
suddenly  disappeared,  I  prosecuted  my 
journey. 

Scarcely  a  twelvemonth  had  elapsed  ere 
my  vagrant  disposition  led.  me  again  tp  the 
same  village.  Again  Ceres  waved  her  gol¬ 
den  arms  o’er  the  fertile  earth,  and  again 
the  dull  lengthened  chime  from,  the  church 
summoned  tne  thither.  But  how  different¬ 
ly  the  peal  broke  upon  the  -ear — before,  it 
was  the  tolling  of  joy  and.  revelry  ;  it  was 
now  the  knell  which  ushered  a  fellow  being 
to  the  tomb — It  was  the  funeral  of  the  lady 
whose  marriage  I  had  witnessed  under  the 
same  roof.  She  had  meekly  submitted  to 
the  commands  of  her  parent,  and  wedded 
the  object,  of  her  detestation. — Broken 
hearted  at  ’the  loss  of  her  lover,  the  worm 
of  despair  had  revelled  in  her  heart,  and 
she  gladly  hailed  the  harbinger  of  dissolu¬ 
tion. - The  coffin  rested  on  the  foot  of 

the  altar  where  I  had  seen  her  kneeling — 
and  her  father,  writhing  under  the  pu¬ 
nishment  of  his  own  reflections,  leaned 
against  the  very  pillar  which  had  support¬ 
ed  Adolph, 

As  the  coffin  was  consigned  to  the  earth, 
a  door  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  building 
flew  open,  and  a  man  rushed  wildly  up  the 
aisle,  and  gazing  convulsively  for  a  moment 
in  the  grave,  precipitated  himself  into  it. 
He  was  taken  to  the  villagp,  and  every  at¬ 
tention  paid  him,  but  in  vain— He  expired 
the  saqj£  evening  j  and  was  buried  jo  the 
grave  of  his  Amelia.  It  was  Adolph. 

RAYMOND. 
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THE  VILLAGE  GRAVE  YARD. 

“  Beneath  those  rugged  elmr.,  that  yew  trees  shade, 

Wliere  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mould’ring 
heap, 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid, 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep.” 

Giur. 

It  was  during  one  of  those  little  sum¬ 
mer  country  excursions  which  the  citizen 
so  frequentlyenjoys  away  from  the  bustle 
of  town,  that  I  chanced  to  stop  at  the 

small  hamlet  of - ,  about  50  mileafrotn 

Philadelphia.  The  morning  was  fine  and 
breezy,  and  every  thing  about  the  domes¬ 
tic  spot,  seemed  calculated  to  promote  fe¬ 
licity.  The  village,  I  observed,  was  re¬ 
markably  silent,  and  *many  houses  were 
closed.  I  had  yet  some  distance  to  go, 
but  my  attention  was  rivetted  to  the  place, 
and  I  determined  to  sojourn  there  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  day.  About  20  houses,  and 
a  little  antiquated  stone  church,  with  a 
steeple,  were  all  the  village  consisted  of. 
Many  names  of  the  last  century  were  en¬ 
graved  on  the  venerable  old  building,  and 
I  could  not  refrain  from  contemplating 
these  works,  which,  from  their  mutilated 
and  tiine-worn  appearance,  and  the  date 
affixed  to  them,  would  indicate  that  their 
authors  were  now  silently  reposing  in  the 
dust — while,  perhaps,  their  only  inscrip¬ 
tions  were  the  works  of  their  own  living 
hands. 

I  passed  on  to  a  neighbouring  inn,  and 
obtained  some  refreshments,  after  which  I 
sauntered  about  the  village,  and  adjacent 
parts  of  the  country.  I  had  not  rambled 
far  before  I  observed  on  a  hill  the  tops  of 
a  few  tomb  stones,  almost  secluded  by  the 
droopjng  willows  and  clustering  foliage 
which  surrounded  them.  I  hastened  thi¬ 
ther — it  was  the  Village  Grave  Yard,  and 
I  observed  a  place  already  opeued  for  the 
interment  of  another  inhabitant  of  the  con¬ 
secrated  abode  of  simplicity:  I  was  alone, 
and  gave  myself  up  to  one  of  those  melan¬ 
choly,  but  pleasing  reveries  which  so  often 
absorb  the  senses  when  we  ruminate  over 
the  cemetries  of  the  dead.  I  had  not  in¬ 
dulged  myself '^ong  in  this  strain  before  T 
was  awakened  from  my  lethargy  by  the 
knolling  of  the  village  church  bell.  There 
seemed  to  be  something  very  plaintive  and 
canorous  in  the  sound.  I  know  not  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  from  the  pensive  state  of  my 
feelings,  ind  the  peculiar  solemnity  of  the 
place,  but  I  thought  they  were  the  most 
impressive  notes  I  ever  heard.  The  inter¬ 
val  of  each  was  longer  than  usual,  and  the 
reverberation  from  the  surrounding  woods 
had  a  very  melancholy  effect.  In  about 
half  an  hour  I  could  distinguish  a  hearse, 
followed  by  a  little  train,  approaching  from 
the  village.  They  entered  the  grave  yard, 
and  after  a  pious  and  very  appropriate  ad¬ 
dress  from  the  eurate,  the  body  was  con¬ 
signed  to  its  kindred;  dust.  The  deepest 
sorrow  was  depicted  on  every  countenance. 
Each  couple  regularly  gave  a  final  fdok  on 
the  grave,  and  they  all  departed  except 
three  or  fuu^.intereiting  looking  young 
girls,  whose* attention  deemed  particularly 
engaged  with  the  (Seremony.  The  sexton 
had  not  finished  filling  up  the  grave,  when 


nions,  “Let  us  go  to  the  grave  of  poor 
Mary.”  They  all  immediately  followed 
to  a  remote  part  of  tlii  yard,  shaded  from 
the  tye  of  the  passing  stranger  by  a  neat 
bower  entwined  with  tendrils  and  honey¬ 
suckles.  Impelled  by  curiosity,  my  foot¬ 
steps  unconsciously  Erected  me  to  the 
place,  where  I  beheld;*  head-stone  which 
was  filled  with  the  following  inscription  : 

“  Sacoei 

to  the  Mcitnrv  of 
MAItY  W  ti  SON. 

She  was  a  dutiful  daughterfan  affectionate  sister, 
and  an  amiable  |»mpamon. 

She  reposed  in  the  arnji  of  her  Saviour 
May  3d,  1819— 12  years. 

The  youthful  bud.  that's  nysjin  early  timef 

Dies  but  to  bloom  in  sonj,e  bore  genial  clime." 

I  distinctly  heard  teoi*  of  them  repeat 
the- inscription  several' Apes  over,  and  as 
they  reiterated  the  natitlof  “Poor  Mary,” 
I  observed  them  wipe  tlltir  eyes,  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  unalienitle  affection  for 
their  departed  friend.  VTheir  attention 
seemed  to  be  immovablylfixed  upon  the 
memorial  of  the  virtues  j>!  the  tenant  of 
the  little  heap,  and  the  Chaste  epitaph 
which  followed  it.  £  read  their  feelings 
in  their  looks;  and  as  I  Pitched  thein^a 
tear  trickled  down  upon  fey  hand.  My 
feelings  were  blended  with  theirs ;  and  al¬ 
though  I  had  never  known  tie  object  that 
elicited  their  grief,  still  an  involuntary 
emotion  overcame  me  at  theafecting  sight, 
connected  with  ihe  brier  description  of  the 
qualities  of  one  so  amiajbleifThe  young 
company  left  the  spot,  af&jJtlhey  passed 
me,  I  observed  the  couplet*  the  tomb¬ 
stone  was  neatly  marked  tjnsevcml  of 
their  handkerchiefs.  The  sexon  retired 
soon  after,  and  left  me  the  oplr  living  in¬ 
habitant  of  the  place,  save  fjhi  songsters  ! 
which  perched  themselves  uptv  the  over¬ 
hanging  boughs,  and  the  little;  isects  that 
sported  along  the  grass. 

I  received  an  important  lesspi  from  the 
little  incident  that  had  just  tfcnrred.  I 
had  often  thought  there  was  £  reat  deal 
of  idle  pageantry  ahd  vanity!  *  a  hi°-h- 
sounding  description  on  a  tombstone, — 
that  it  was  but  an  emnty  tribui  to  the 
silent  dead,  which  they:  are  ne&hj-  sensi¬ 
ble  of,  nor  profit  by.  tfhad  »kt,  jn. 
deed,  indulged  in  the  8eMmentl(many, 
that  even  the  bare  name  capypd  omWave 
stone  is  vain  and  unnecessary,  m  0pi. 
nion  was  now  entirely  reversed.®!  was 
convinced — fully  con vinced,-  by  thg  >fect 
I  had  just  witnessed  in  the  mindsf$the 
children,  that  such  inscriptions  ate^ot 
only  consolatory  to  the  friends  aniK 
tives  of  the  deceased,  but  that  thejl  ^g 
them  a  relish  and  desire  to  improve 
same  virtues.  It  has  been  emphatifeL 
and  truly  said,  that  “  by  honourinMb, 
dead  we  excite  the  emulation  of  the  |/i\  I 
ivg.n  And  the  maxim  was  strongly  exW 
plified  in  the  present  case.  In  weepmj 
over  the  grave  of  a  departed  friend,fi 
short  detail  of  his  virtues  always  sweetens!, 
the  retrospect  of  his  worth,  and  leads 
to  appreciate  good  qualities  with  tn»| 
emulation  in  future.  .The  grave  awaken1| 

many  moral  reflections - a  sacred. epi| 

taph  many  inherent  virtues.  A  monui 
mental  inscription  seems  like  a  voice  from1 
the  shades  of  eternity.  It  is  a  serious 
admonition  from  a  serious  monitor.  It 
informs  the  young  and  virtuous,  that 

“  The  youthful  hud  that’s  nipt  in  early  time, 

Dies  but  to  bloom  in  some  more  genial  clime.” 

Jult  12th,  1822.  PASQUIN. 
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court  admiration ;  while,  as  “  sunny  smiles” 
would  pass  over  her  face  a  thousandBttle 
charms  seemed  to  break  forth  from  their 
concealment. 

When  the  amusements  had  concluded, 
they  took  the  path  to  the  village  chapel, 
accompanied  by  a  train  of  relatives  and 
friends,  while  I  also  followed  close  in  the 
rear.  The  holy  father  was  ready  with  his 
book — the  youth  led  the  trembling  maid 
to  the  altar,  and  as  she  breathed  forth  her 
responses,  I  never  heard  a  voice  so  melo¬ 
dious — it  was  soft  as  “summer  winds,”  and 
“tender  as  The  sound  of  love.” 

*  *  *  *  |iaj  tarried  too  long — I  has¬ 

tened  from  the  enchantress,  wondering 
within  myself  how  any  human  being  could 
resist  woman’s  matchless  charms.  R.  E, 


FOR  THE  SATCRDAt  EVENING  POST. 

THE  BRIDAL; 

OR,  THE  VILLAGE  FESTIVAL 
It  was  during  my  tour  in  France,  that 

I  passed  through  the  village  of  T - , 

not  many  miles  distant  from  Paris.  Rosy 
tinted  morn  had  not  long  glowed  in  the 
cast — the  dew  of  heaven  yet  sparkled  upon 
j  the  ground — the  featsfered  songsters  still 
melodiously  warbled  their  matin  hymn  of 
gratitude  and  praise: — and  the  opening 
I  flowers  casting  their  fragrance  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  passing  zephyr,  scented  the 
air  with  their  sweets.  I  had  set  out  early 
in  order  to  gain  the  city  before  the  meri¬ 
dian  sun  interposed  its  fay3  to  rn^  exPa*|' 
sive  nature  of  her  charms.  As  I  proceed¬ 
ed,  all  at  once, 

— - - «  A  breathing  sound 

Rose  like  a  stream  of  1-Itfr  distilled  perlumes. 
And  stole  upon  the  ear.” 

I  turned  me  round,  and  on  a  green  sward 
observed  a  number  of  peasants  of  both 
sexes,  bedecked  in  their  holiday  clothes, 
dancing  to  the  6u,tar 

and  tambomne,  I  dismounted  from  my 
horse,  and  giving  him  in  charge  of  a  boy 
at  the  road-side,  repaired  -  to  the  spot  to 
take  a  more  minute  survey  of  the  joyful 
assemblage.  As  I  approached  near,  I  was 
saluted  by  an  elderly  and  venerable  per¬ 
sonage,  (likely,  the  master  of  the  ceremo¬ 
nies,)  who,  while  he  bade  me  welcome, 
informed  me  that  they  were  •celebrating 
the  annual  festival  of  their  Hamlet,  which, 
on  this  occasion,  was  rendered  unusually 
attractive  iqV  consequence  of  a  wedding 
that  was  about  to  take  place.  I  had  not 
long  been  a  spectator,  before  I  readily  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  youthful  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom.  the  latter  appeared,  like  Apollo, 
tall,  finely  formed,  and  graceful  l“a“  ”,s 
movements,  with  a  countenance  which  be¬ 
spoke  the  felicity  that  awaited  him,  and 
which  was  reflected  from  a  quick,  P‘ea  “ 
ing  and  animated  pair  of  sparkling  eyes* 
But  the  bride— the  perfect  model  of  love¬ 
liness— she  could  npt  have  numbered  more 
than  seventeen  summers-her  skm  like  ala- 
baster,  and  on  her  cheek  the  blushing  r 
and  lily  dwelt, 

— “  Whose  red  and  white,  ^  „ 

Nature’s  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on. 

Her  deportment  was  easy  and  modes 
and  seemed  to  retire  from  rather  thhr 
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THE  YOUNG  LOVERS. 

EXTRACT  FROM  BRACK  BRIDGE  WATT.. 

"To  a  man  who  is  a  little  of  a  philoso¬ 
pher,  and  a  bachelor  to  boot*  and  who,  by 
dint  of  some  experience  in  the  follies  of 
life,  begins  to  look  with  a  learned  eye  upon 
the  ways  of  man  and  eke  of  woman; — to 
such  a  man,  I  say,  there  is  something  very 
entertaining  in  noticing  the  conduct  of  a 
pair  of  young  levers.  It  may  not  be  as 
grave  and  scientific  a  study  as  the  loves  of 
the  plants;  but  it  is  certainly'  interesting.— 
I  have  therefore  derived  much  pleasure 
since  my  arrival  at  the  Hall,  from  observ¬ 
ing  the  fair  Julia  and  her  lover.  She  has 
all  the  delightful  blushing  consciousness  of 
an  artless  girl,  inexperienced  in  coquetry, 
who  has  made  hei  first  conquest ;  while  the 
captain  regards  her  with  that  mixture  of 
fondness  and  exultation,  with  which  a 
youthful  lover  is  apt  to  contemplate  so 
beauteous  a  prize.  I  observed  them  yes¬ 
terday  in  the  garden  advancing  along  one 
of  the  retired  walks.  The  sun  was  shin¬ 
ing  with  delicious  warmth,  making  great 
masses  of  bright  verdure  and  deep  blue 
shade.  The  cuckoo,  that  harbinger  of 
spring,  was  faintly  heard  from  a  distance; 
the  thrush  piped  from  the  hawthorn,  and 
the  yellow  butterflies  sported  and  toyed 
and  fluttered  in  the  air.  The  fair  Julia  was 
leaning  on  her  lover’s  arm,  listening  to  his 
conversation,  with  her  eyes  cast  down,  a 
soft  blush  upon  her  cheek,  and  a  quiet 
smile  on  her  lips:  while  in  the  hand  that 
hung  negligent  by  her  side  was  a  bunch  of 
flowers.  In  this  way  they  were  sauntering 
slowly  along,  and  when  I  considered  them,, 
aud  the  sce:.e  in  which  they  were  moving,  I 
could  not  but  think  it  a  thousand  pities 
that  the  season  should  ever  grow  older,  or 
that  blossoms  should  give  way  to  fruit,  or 
that  lovers  should  ever  get  married.** 
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A  TROUBLESOME  COM  PAXIrtV 
The  following  descriptive  remarks  were  pub* 
fished  in  a  foreign  journal"— and,  as  we  are  certain 
that  the  breed  is  not  entirely  confined  to  exotic, 
climes,  the  republicalion  j)f  it  in  our  paper  may 
serve  as  a  mirror  whereby  the  troublesome  com¬ 
panion  may  view  his  uelv  features : 

Did  you  ever  meet  with  a  man  whose 
brains  are  in  his  poclo^t,  whose  logic  is  a 
bottle,  and  all  whose  decisions  are  wagers  ? 
II  you  have,  you  will’  have  some  idea„of  a 
very  wot  thy  gentlernpp  who  disturbs  the 
peace  of  our  little  evening  club,  by  giving 
no  answer  that  has  not  a  bet  at  the  tail  of  it. 
If  you  say*  wc  have  good  news  from  abroad, 
he  lays  a  bottle  that  the  news  are  bad.  If 
you  hint  that  they  are  |iad,  he  offers  a  bot¬ 
tle  that  they  are  good.  In  this  way  he 
goes  about  the  room  dor  hours  together, 
chincking  his  arguments  in  his  pocket,  and 
referring  every  questioiy  of  politics,  law,  or 
trade,  to  the  unanswerable  decision  of  two 
and  sixpence.  Nn  man  can  open  his  mouth 
without  risking  anottlpyith  this.toag-erAwn- 
ter.  If  you  ever  drink  his  health,  he’ll  lay 
|  you  a  bottle  that  lie  is  tjie  healthiest  man  iij 
the  room :  if  you- stir  the  fire,  he  bets  a  bot¬ 
tle  you  will  put  it  out*  Nay,*  it  was  but 
lately,  that,  on  going  awa*vl  bid  hi$n  good 
night,  and  he  offered  to  IfP  a  bottle  that  it 
was  morning.  Anothei-tinie,  when  I  help¬ 
ed  him  on  with  his  great  coat,'  he  laid  me 
a  bo£ie  that  I  could  npt  tell  who  made  it. 
1  here  is  no  contending,  you  perceive,  with 
such  a  logician  as  this;  and  our  club  have 
had  several  meetings  tojonsider  what  is  to 
be  done.  We  are  a’lpBih,  sober,  orderly 
kmd^  of  pepjjp^  ^o^nfieet  to  discuss  the 
business  of  the  day  in  a  cool,  argumemive 
)v’ay »  ^^t  it  is  very  hard,  Sir,  that  a  man 
cartnot  risk  an  opinion  fpr  less  than  half  a 
crown.  It  has  been  suggested  by  a  very 
sagacious  member,  •who  sees  much  further 
into  a  mill-stone  than  most  of  us,  that  this 
two  ai)d  fienny  reasouer,  this  silver 
tongued  orator,  is  under  articles  with  the 
landlord  for  the  more  speedy  consumption  of 
bis  port  wine,  and  that  he  has  ten  per  cent, 
on  every  decision  which  he  pours  down  our 
throats.  But  this  probably  may  be  scandal 
— O !  here  he  comes— and  quite  in  charac- 
ler  f°r  he  proposes  a  bottle  that  he  knows 
what  I  have  been  writing— and  so  he  may 
if  you  please. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours, 

•No  Waoer-Mowger. 
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FOH  TllE  SATURDAY  EVEJTI SO  POST. 

Guilt  triumphant  over  Innocence , 

on  THE 

STORY  OF  EMMA  SOMERTON. 

If  to  awaken  the  sympathy  of  tile  jteart  In  ano¬ 
ther,  and  to  elicit  the  noblest  feeling*  that  heart 
can  boast,  be  an  object  whereon  language  were 
well  bestowed,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  following 
tale  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  a  class  of  your, 
readers,  to  whose  sensibility  it  is  particularly  ad 
dressed. 

In  a  romantic  village  in  the  North  of  England, 
which  health  might  have  chosen  as  Iter  habitation) 
and  content  as  her  resting  place,  there  resided  a 
family  whose  melancholy  destiny,  though  long  un- 
mourned,  now  claims  the  willing  tribute  of  im 
pen.  Everard  Somerton  had  long  since  past  the 
meridian  of  life : — calmly  mellowing  into  that  grave 
and  quiet  deportment  that  attend  the  steps  of  age, 
and  marks  tha  maturity  of  character  when  the 
effervescence  of  youth  and  spirits  have  flown,  he 
appeared  the  vision  of  the  by-gone  age,  and  the  me¬ 
mento  of  former  times.  I  have  hung  with  enthu¬ 
siastic  eagerness  upon  the  narratives  of  his  youth, 
and  have  heard  him  recount  his  adventures  while 
in  the  hey-day  of  his  blood,  with  all  that  avidity 
which  youth  delights  in  while  catching  the  accents 
of  truth  and  experience.  In  his  early  life  he  had 
been  unfortunate,  and  to  this  favoured  spot  of 
nature  he  had  retired,  carrying  with  him  the  only 
relics  of  his  house,  two  beloved  grand-children, 
with  whom  he  wished  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
bis  life  in  all  that  delight  which  arises  from  the 
harmony  of  feelings,  and  the  pleasures  of  recipro¬ 
cal  affection. 

As  the  oak  in  the  forest,  so  was  he  in  the  vil 
lage,  which  felt  and  acknowledged  the  influence 
of  his  precept  and  the  power  of  his  protection. 
He  was  universally  beloved  by  his  inferiors,  and 
the  suavity  of  his  manners  endeared  him  to  those 
with  whom  too  often  virtue  is  no  recommendation, 
nor  goodness  of  heart  any  security  from  the  inve¬ 
teracy  of  malice,  or  the  arrows  of  detraction. 

Deprived  of  their  natural  parents  in  early  life, 
Theodore  and  Emma  had  iong  been  accustomed 
to  consider  the  venerable  Everard  as  their  parent, 
and  the  recollection  of  the  endearing  accents  that 
had  once  been  lisped  to  those  more  entitled  to  that 
appellation,  was  now  entirely  banished,  and  even 
remembrance  claimed  not  a  sigh  from  tiiem  to 
embitter  the  present,  or  make  them  acknowledge 
that  deprivation,  they  had  now  by  reason  of  their 
grandfather’s  affection,  so  little  cause  to  deplore. 
With  a  mind  highly  endued  with  the  brightest  na¬ 
tural  faculties,  and  chastened  by  education,  and 
i  the  prevailing  example  of  his  grand-sire,  Theo- 
j  dote  was  at  once  the  pride  and  ornament  of  the 
village  youths :  his  superiority,  because  involunta¬ 
ry,  was  never  overbearing,  and  was  as  frequently 
his  recommendation,  where  it  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous,  as  allowed  and  acknowledged  by  those 
who  could  best  appreciate  it. 

The  writers  of  romance  in  general,  disclaim 
language,  when  attempting  to  pourlray  perfection, 
and  leave  more  to  the  reader’s  imagination  that? 
they  attempt  to  express  by  the  power  of  their  pen ; 
notwithstanding  that  this  is  an  elegant  compli¬ 
ment,  and  every  way  worthy  such  writers,  yet  is 
it  an  example  I  would  fain  avoid,  could  f  hope  to 
produce  an  array  of  language,  that  should  speak 
the  full-felt  sentiments  of  my  heart. — But  to  quit 
this  involuntary  digression,  let  me  turn  at  once  to 
the  fair  and  amiable  sister  of  the  favoured  Theo¬ 
dore,  the  delight  and  comfort  of  her  sire’s  declin¬ 
ing  days. 

Like  the  rose  of  the  morning,  that  blows  in  the 
freshness  of  beauty,  and  charms  the  senses  with 
its  delightful  fragrance,  and  the  tempt  ng  perfec¬ 
tion  of  its  gh-wing  hues,  so  the  beauteous  Emma 
expanded  to  the  world.  I  have  seldom  seen  a 
face  so  fail ,  or  a  form  in  which  elegance  and  dig. 
nity  were  so  fully  combined  as  that  which  graced 
the  lovely  Emma ;  and  the  accomplishments  of 
her  mind  vied  only  with  the  perfection  of  her  per¬ 
son,  combining  indeed  in  one  blaze  of  beauty,  all 
that  can  please  or  captivate  the  heart, — sure  pre- 
ventatives,  I  had  once  thought,  to  the  unhallowed 
gaze  of  libertinism,  or  the  approach  of  lawless  pas¬ 
sion;  alas!  that  I  should  now  have  to  deplore 
their  destroying  influence!  Sweet  emblem  of  pu¬ 
rity  !  though  1  mourn  thy  lot,  yet  shall  my  pen 
boast  inspiration  while  speaking  thy  praise,  ami 
though  lowly  its  accents,  yet  sincerity  shall  mark 
them — for  to  know  thee  and  not  own  thee  all  love¬ 
liness,  were  denying  (he  effulgence  of  the  glorious 
orb  of  day  ! 

Emma  was  but  young,  for  the  roses  of  eighteen 
had  hardly  spread  themselves  on  her  cheek :  in 
person  she  tyas  rather  above  the  middle  size;  her 
face  was  adorned  with  an  expression  and  beau¬ 
ty  that  might  have.served  the  painter  as  a  model 
for  pourtraymg  a  Hebe,  antPlhe  chissel  of  the  sta¬ 
tuary  might  have  borrowed  inspiration  from  the 
exquisite  symmetry  of  her  form.  A  certain  win¬ 
ning  mildness  in  her  eyca  tvas  counteracted  by  the 


more  repulsive  majesty  of  her  person,  which 
though  it  inspired  pleasure  and  admiration,  served 
to  create  an  ideal  awe  in  those  who  might  ap¬ 
proach  too  unreverently  the  shrine  of  their  devo¬ 
tions;  and  there  was  cast  over  her  every  feature 
that  charm  of  innocence,  which  seemed  like  the 
mantle  of  virtue  thrown  over  one  of  her  most  fa¬ 
voured  votaries.  Her  intelligent  blue  eyes  were 
the  faithful  mirrors  other  polished  mind,  and  re¬ 
flected  that  lustre  and  purity  of  soul  which  was 
hers  so  pre-eminently,  and  which  was  manifest  in 
every  action  of  her  unspotted  life. 

It  happened  in  the  Spring  of——,  that  a  party 
of  soldiers  passed  through  the  village,  on  their 
way  to  a  distant  town,  where  they  intended  to 
quarter,  and  that  a  young  officer  of  the  party, 
when  the  men  had  halted  on  their  march  to  re¬ 
fresh  themselves,  rode  immediately  from  the 
r  anks  and  proceeded  to  the  house  that  contained 
the  family  of  the  Somertons.  Mounted  on  a  gal¬ 
lant  charger,  and  completely  equipped  en  militaire, 
he  moved  along  with  a  commandingness  of  deport¬ 
ment  and  nobilitv  of  action,  that  completely  as¬ 
tonished  the  simple  and  wonder-struck  villagers,' 
and  drew  frequent  gazes  .of  attention  from  many 
whose  admiration  was  as  fl  ittering  to  its  object’s 
vanity  as  involuntary  in  themselves. 

( 'To  be  continued. J 
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